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A  Western  Vihw.  Tom  Corwin  of  Ohio.ia 
one  of  his  late  speeches,  thus  characteristically 
expresses  a  very  natural  thought  concerning  Sen- 
ator Douglas :     /i.  7,  u<..^ ,  /  •,  <  y/   'l/n  f 

I  have  said  that  I  honor  Douglas.  I  honor  any  man 
in  a  party  who  looks  the  head  of  that  party  in  his 
face,  and  defies  his  power.  But  why  did  not  Dou|;las 
■wholly  emancipate  himself,  instead  of  putting  tlie 
fetters  efi'  one  hand,  and  allowing  the  handcui£i  to 
dangle  trom  the  other? 


Ou  louking  iuto  tlii.s  volume,  wo  Und  it  a  liir 
boUtir  ouo  iLau  wn  iiutii;ipaU:d.  Tho  "  Liln" 
ol'  a  camlidato  ;;ot  up  by  a  parliMiii  on  Iho  cvti 
of  an  election,  is  gouuially  ruiboino  siml  tlap- 
trajjisL!  Tiano  is  a  hilly  ouo  of  tliis  kind  juht 
got  out  in  buLall'  of  lianltH,  of  IttassttcUu^ottH, 
entitled  "  Tlio  Bobbin  IJoy";  ami  tlio  uuliK  ky 
Lincoln  is  about  to  havo  liis  lifo  taken,  which 
in  attcnii)tiuE  to  iirchcuL  Lini  ah  a  lii  io,  will 
mciuly  carricatuiu  Liui. 

Mr.  Slioaliaii'MLifoiif  DouglaH  is  well  written, 
cauaid  uiid  lull.  Ttio  coutrovci',.y  with  jjucolu 
occupies  a  prouiiueuL  place,  showiug  how  that 
specimen  of  "  Lincoln's  weakness  lon;^  drawn 
out,"  was  used  up  by  the  Littlo  Ciailt.  Lin- 
coln was  the  lather  of  tho  •'  irrepressiblo  con- 
Hiel"  doelrine.  In  liis  speech  at  Spiingticld, 
Juno  17th,  1858,  (four  months  before  Seward's 
Rochester  spoeeh,)  l.e  announced  it  in  these 
words: 

"  In  my  opinion,  tho  slavery  agitation  will 
not  ceaso  until  a  cri.sis  shall  have  been  reached 
and  passed.  '  A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  i,tand.'  /  hdkvi'  this  Government  can 
not  endure  permaneulltj .  half  slave  and  half  \ 
free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolv- 
ed. I  do  not  expect  to  see  the  house  fall,  but 
I  do  expect  it  will  cca:.e  to  be  divided.  It  will  j 
become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Eitlier 
the  oi)pouonts  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  iurthor 
spread  o:  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind 
shall  rest  -in  tho  belief  that  it  is  in  tho  course  of 
ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all 
tho  States,  old  as  well  as  new— North  as  well  as 
South."     4  iL_      «  -  v'  •  5         i'V  .  ^/  ■ 

Mr.  Douglas,  when  he  returned  to  Chicago, 
to  commence  his  campaign  for  tho  Senate,  ou 
the  9th  of  July,  1858,  thus  denounced  this 
"irrepressible  conflict  doctriuo"  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  its  wicked  corolla'-y,  the  doctrine  of  en- 
forced cuuformily  of  the  political  institutions 
of  sovereign  States,  He  cited  the  words  above 
quoted,  and  said:       7~<.  -A  5     >si  h  V  i 

"  In  other  words,  Mr.  Lincoln  asserts,  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  this  government,  that 
there  must  be  uniformity  in  tho  local  laws  and 
domestic  institutions  of  each  and  all  the  States 
of  the  Union;  and  he  therefore  invites  all  the 
non-£.lavcholding  States  to  band  together,  orga- 
nize as  one  body,  and  make  war  upon  slavery 
in  Kentucky,  upon  slavery  in  Virgmia,  upon 
the  Carolinas,  upon  slavery  in  all  of  the  slavo- 
holding  States  in  tho  Union,  and  to  persevere 
in  that  war  until  it  shall  bo  exterminated.  lie 
then  notifies  tho  slaveholding  States  to  stand 
together  as  a  unit,  and  make  it  an  aggressive 
war  upon  the  free  States  of  the  Union,  with  a 
view  of  establishing  slavery  in  them  all,  of 
forcing  it  upon  Illinois,  of  forcing  it  upon  New 
York  upon  New  England,  and  upon  every  other  | 
free  Slate,  and  that  they  shall  keep  up  the  , 
warfare  until  it  has  been  established  m  them 
all.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Lincoln  advocates, 
boldly  unnd  clearly,  a  war  of  sections— a  war 
of  tho  North  against  tho  South,  of  the  free  I 
States  against  the  slave  States— a  war  of  ex- 
termination, to  be  conducted  relentlessly  until 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 


I  DO  not  propose  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  that  now  agitates 
the  entire  population  of  Brandon  town- 
ship, Vermont,  —  namely,  whether  Doug- 
las was  born  in  the  Pomeroy  or  the  Hy- 
att mahsion.  It  is  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose to  record  the  fact  that  he  was  born, 
and  apparently  well  born,  —  as,  from  the 
statement  of  Ann  De  Forrest,  his  nurse, 
he  first  appeared  a  stalwart  babe  of  four- 
teen pounds  weight. 

He  lived  a  life  of  sensations ;  and  that 
he  commenced  early  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  subject  of  newspa- 
per comment  when  but  two  months  old. 
At  that  age  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  father,  who,  holding  the  baby  boy  in 
his  arms,  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  died, 
while  Stephen,  dropping  from  his  em- 
brace, was  caught  from  the  fire,  and  thus 
from  early  death,  by  a  neighbor,  John 
Conant,  who  opportunely  entered  the 
room  at  the  moment.  And  here  let  me 
say,  that  for  generations  back  the  ances- 
tors of  Douglas  were  sturdy  men,  of  phys- 
ical strength  and  mental  ability.  His 
grandfather  was  noted  for  his  strong 
practical  common  sense,  which,  rightly 
applied,  with  industry,  made  him  in  mid- 
dle life  the  possessor  of  wealth,  and  the 
finest  farm  on  Otter  Creek.  This,  how- 
ever, in  later  years  was  gradually  taken 
from  him,  by  means  which  had  better, 
perhaps,  remain  unmentioned.  The  fa- 
ther of  Stephen  was  a  physician  of  more 
than  ordinary  talent  and  of  much  cul- 
ture. He  had  attained  but  to  early  man- 
hood, when  a  sudden  attack  of  heart-dis- 
ease removed  him  from  life,  and  compel- 
led his  widow,  with  her  infant  boy,  to  face 
the  world  alone. 

A  bachelor  brother  of  the  Widow  Doug- 
las took  her  and  the  baby  to  his  farm, 
where,  for  several  years,  the  one  mourned 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  while  the  other 
grew  in  strength  and  muscle.  The  earlier 
developments  of  the  boy  were  character- 
istic, and  typical  of  those  in  later  life.  He 


was  very  quick,  magnetic  in  his  temper- 
ament, and  full  to  the  brim  with  wit  and 
humor.  Beyond  his  uncle's  farm  ran  the 
far-famed  Otter  Creek,  whose  waters,  in 
my  boyhood,  were  forbidden  me,  as  inev- 
itably leading  the  incautious  bather  to 
"  a  life  of  misery  and  a  premature  death." 
There  it  was,  however,  that  Stephen  earn- 
ed his  earliest  triumphs.  It  is  a  long  pull 
across  the  Otter  Pond,  and  the  schoolmas- 
ter's last  charge  was  always,  "  Keep  this 
side  of  the  rock  in  the  middle,— don't  try 
to  cross " ;  but  reckless  then  of  life  as 
since  in  politics,  self-confident  and  dar- 
ing as  always,  Douglas,  of  all  the  boys, 
alone  dared  disobey  the  charge,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  safely  the  opposite 
shore. 

His  companions,  sons  of  farmers  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  were  preparing  to  en- 
ter college ;  and  Douglas,  the  best  scholar 
in  his  class,  the  finest  mathematician  in 
the  township,  and  who  without  instruction 
had  mastered  the  Latin  Grammar  and 
"  Viri  Eomse,"  applied  to  his  uncle  for 
permission  to  join  them.  The  uncle,  how- 
ever, never  noted  for  much  liberality  ei- 
ther of  brain  or  pocket,  having  taken  to 
himself  a  wife  and  gotten  to  himself  a 
boy,  was  unable  to  see  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  orphan  a  college  education, 
and  pitilessly  bound  him  to  a  worthy  dea- 
con of  the  church,  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  highly  respectable,  but  rarely  famous, 
trade  of  cabinet-making.  In  this  Douglas 
did  well.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that 
"  he  was  not  fond  of  his  trade,"  and  that 
"  his  spirit  pined  for  loftier  employment." 
Possibly.  But  for  all  that  he  succeed- 
ed in  it,  and  these  lines  are  being  writ- 
ten on  a  mahogany  table  made  by  him 
while  an  apprentice  at  Brandon.  It  is 
a  strong,  substantial,  two -leaved  table, 
with  curiously  carved  legs  terminating  in 
bear's-feet,  the  claws  of  which  display  an 
intimate  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
maker  with  the  physiological  formation 
of  those  appendages,  and  a  more  than 
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ordinary  amount  of  dexterity  in  the  hand- 
ling of  tools.  It  was  while  in  this  occu- 
pation that  lie  gained  the  sobriquet  of  the 
"  Tough  'Un."  He  was  nearly  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and,  though  not  hand- 
some, was  very  intelligent  and  bright  in 
his  appearance,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
compete  successfully  for  the  smiles  and 
favors  of  a  young  country  lass  who  reign- 
ed the  belle  of  the  village.  This  did  not 
suit  the  "mittened"  ones,  and  they  de- 
termined to  draw  young  Douglas  into  a 
controversy  which  should  result  in  a  fight, 
—  he,  of  course,  to  be  the  defeated  party. 
The  night  chosen  for  the  onslaught  was 
the  "  singing-school  night,"  and  the  time 
the  homeward  walk  of  Stephen  from  the 
house  of  the  fair  object  of  contention. 
The  crowd  met  him  at  the  corner  store. 
From  jests  to  jibes,  from  taunts  to  blows, 
was  then,  as  ever,  an  easy  path ;  and  in 
reply  to  some  unchivalric  remark  con- 
cerning his  lady-love,  Douglas  struck  the 
slanderer  with  all  his  might.  Immediately 
a  ring  was  formed,  and  kept,  until  Doug- 
las rose  the  victor,  and  without  further 
ceremony  pitched  into  one  of  the  look- 
ers-on, and  stopped  not  until  he,  too,  was 
soundly  thrashed,  when,  with  flashing  eye 
and  clenched  fist,  he  said,  —  "  Now,  boys, 
if  that  's  not  enough,  come  on,  and  I  '11 
take  you  all  together  1 "  At  this  juncture, 
the  good  old  Deacon,  who  had  been  try- 
ing cider  in  the  cellar  of  the  store,  came 
along,  and,  taking  Stephen  by  the  arm, 
said,  —  "  Well,  Steve,  you  are  a  tough 
'un !  What !  whipped  two,  and  want 
more  ?  Come  home,  my  boy,  come  home ! " 
He  was  allowed  ever  after  to  go  and 
come  with  his  bright-eyed  beauty,  unmo- 
lested, and  for  years  was  known  there 
and  in  the  neighboring  townships  as  the 
"  Tough  'Un."  Here,  too,  he  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  fellow,  a 
whole-souled  friend,  and  a  jolly  com- 
panion. He  would  read,  and  his  favor- 
ite works  were  those  telling  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  Napoleon,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  and  the  wars  of  Csesar. 

He  was  still  desirous  of  a  collegiate 
education,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
constant  application  to  his  books,  when 
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he  should  have  been  resting  from  the  la- 
bors of  the  day,  brought  upon  him  an  ill- 
ness, the  severity  of  which  compelled  him 
to  abandon  his  employment  and  return 
to  his  uncle's  house.  There  he  obtained 
permission  to  take  a  course  of  classical 
studies  at  the  academy,  a  permission 
of  which  he  availed  himself  with  enthu- 
siasm. He  was  then  a  fine,  well-built 
youth,  foremost  in  plays,  active  in  all 
country  excursions,  and  ever  popular 
with  his  elders.  Indeed,  this  last  trait 
followed  him  through  life ;  and  when  those 
of  his  own  age  were  at  sword's-point  with 
him,  he  was  sure  of  finding  friends  and 
favor  amongst  such  as  were  older  and 
wiser  than  himself^^  His  mother,  ^bout 
this  time,  married  a  lawyer  of  wealth  and 
position,  residing  in  the  interior  of  New 
York,  who,  appreciating  the  talent  of  the 
boy,  aided  him  in  his  laudable  endeav- 
ors to  obtain  an  education,  and  sent  him 
to  the  academy  at  Canandaigua  in  that 
State.  There  Douglas  was  soon  among 
the  first.  He  was  the  most  popular  speak- 
er of  them  all,  pleasing  old  and  young, 
and  causing  the  hall  of  the  academy  to 
be  filled  with  an  interested  audience 
whenever  it  was  known  that  he  was  to 
be  the  orator  of  the  night.  His  love  of 
humor  and  his  keen  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous aided  him  not  a  little  in  the  quick 
repartee,  for  which  he  was  then,  as  since,- 
noted.  He  was  far  from  idle  during  the 
three  years  of  his  life  at  Canandaigua ; 
for,  besides  applying  himself  with  untiring 
energy  and  zeal  to  the  pursuit  of  a  clas- 
sical course  at  the  academy,  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  reading  in  the  law- 
office  of  the  Messrs.  Hubbell.  His  exam- 
iners for  the  bar  stated  that  they  had 
never  before  met  a  student  who  in  so 
short  a  time  made  such  proficiency ;  and 
while  they  took  pleasure  in  compliment- 
ing him,  they  also  extended  to  him  the 
privileges  which  are  accorded  by  rule 
only  to  those  who  have  pursued  a  com- 
plete collegiate  course.  This  was  espe- 
cially gratifying  and  stimulating  to  Doug- 
las, who  remarked  to  a  fellow -student 
that  for  the  wealth  of  a  continent  he 
would  not  have  had  his  "  mother  die 
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without  hearing  that  intelligence  of  her 
son's  progress." 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Douglas  com- 
menced, with  the  fairest  prospects,  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  beautiful  village  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Hardly  had  the  paint 
on  his  "  shingle  "  become  dry,  when  a  sud- 
den attack  of  bilious  fever  prostrated  him, 
and  confined  him  to  his  room  for  months. 
He  was  thoroughly  restless ;  he  pined 
for  action ;  and  when  his  physician  said 
to  him,  "  Sir,  if  you  allow  yourself  to  fret 
in  this  manner,  you  will  certainly  frustrate 
my  efforts,  and  die,"  he  replied,  "  Not 
now.  Doctor ;  there 's  work  ahead  for  me." 
Upon  his  recovery,  he  found  himself  in 
a  situation  such  as  would  crush  the  spirit 
of  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred.  Pie 
was  weak,  with  but  a  few  dollars,  with  no 
friends,  in  a  region  of  country  that  did  not 
promise  him  health,  and  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  other  localities.  He  paid  his  debts 
and  left  the  place.  He  wandered,  liter- 
ally, from  town  to  town,  until  his  means 
were  gone  and  his  strength  well-nigh 
exhausted,  when,  on  a  bright  Wednes- 
day morning  in  the  month  of  November, 
1833,  he  reached  the  village  of  Winches- 
ter, Illinois. 

In  his  head  were  his  brains,  in  his  pock- 
et his  cash  resources,  namely,  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  cents,  and  in  a  checkered  blue 
handkerchief  his  school-books  and  his 
■wardrobe.  He  knew  no  one  there,  he 
had  no  plan  of  action,  and,  foot-sore,  with 
heavy  heart,  he  leaned  against  a  post  in 
the  public  square,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  gave  way  to  gloomy  forebodings. 
He  had,  however,  entered  the  town  where 
his  fortunes  were  to  mend,  his  life  to  re- 
ceive new  vigor,  and  his  successful  career 
to  begin. 

While  standing  thus,  he  noticed  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  square  a  crowd  of 
people,  and  walked  towards  them.  On  a 
platform  stood  a  red-faced,  burly  auction- 
eer, with  a  straw  hat  and  a  loud  voice, 
who  was  arguing  with  some  one  in  the 
crowd  of  expectant  buyers  the  impossi- 
bility of  proceeding  with  the  sale  without 
a  clerk  to  aid  him.  He  was  in  the  heat 
of  the  discussion,  when  his  eye  fell  upon 


the  intelligent  face  and  fragile  form  of 
young  Douglas,  to  whom  he  beckoned, — 
when  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 

Auctioneer.  I  say,  boy,  you  look  like 
you  're  smart ;  can  you  figure  ? 

Douglas.  I  can,  Sir. 

Auctioneer.  Will  a  couple  of  dollars 
a  day  hire  you,  till  we  finish  this  sale? 

Douglas.  And  board  ? 

At  which  reply  the  crowd  laughed, 
and  the  auctioneer,  who  thought  he  had 
found  a  treasure,  said, — 

"  Yes,  and  board ;  tumble  up  and  go  to 
work." 

AVhereupon,  Douglas,  whose  legs  were 
weak,  whose  stomach  was  empty,  and 
whose  head  fairly  ached  with  nervous 
excitement,  mounted  the  platform,  began 
his  work  as  deputy-auctioneer,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  populaiity  in  that 
section  which  increased  with  his  years 
and  strengthened  with  his  success.  The 
sale  for  which  he  was  hired  continued 
three  days,  and  attracted  the  residents 
of  the  place  and  the  farmers  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  all  of  whom  were  fa- 
vorably impressed  by  the  bright  look,  the 
quick,  earnest  manner,  the  frequent  hu- 
morous remarks,  and  the  unvarying  cour- 
tesy of  the  young  clerk.  In  the  evenings, 
when  gathered  about  the  hugeviron  stove 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  hotel,  and  the  do- 
ings, good  or  bad,  of  "  Old  Hickory"  were 
the  theme  of  discussion,  one  and  all  sat 
quiet,  listening  with  admiration,  if  not 
with  conviction,  to  the  conversation  of 
the  youthful  politician,  who  at  that  time 
was  a  great  admirer  of  General  Jack- 
son. 

With  the  same  tact  and  adaptability  to 
circumstances  which  were  characteristic 
of  him  through  life,  Douglas  determined 
to  make  use  of  these  people  ;  and  so  dex- 
terously did  he  manage,  that,  before  he 
had  been  with  them  a  week,  he  had  pro- 
duced upon  their  minds  the  impression 
that  he  was  of  all  men  the  best  suited 
to  teach  their  district  school  the  ensu- 
ing winter.  He  dined  with  the  minister, 
rode  out  with  the  doctor,  and  took  tea 
with  the  old  ladies.  He  talked  politics 
with  the  farmers,  recounted  adventures 
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to  tliG  young  men,  and,  if  my  informant 
is  trustworthy,  was  in  no  way  shy  of  the 
young  ladies.  The  zeal  with  which  he 
sang  on  Sunday,  and  the  marked  atten- 
tion which  he  paid  to  the  sermonizings 
of  the  dominie,  advanced  him  so  far  in 
the  affections  of  the  honest  people  of 
that  rural  town,  that,  had  he  asked  their 
wealth,  their  prayers,  or  their  votes,  he 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing them. 

There  are  no  reasons  for  believing, 
that,  as  a  schoolmaster,  he  was  particu- 
larly well  qualified.  He  did  very  well, 
however,  and  satisfied  the  entire  township, 
so  that,  had  he  been  content  with  that 
very  honorable,  but  somewhat  inconspic- 
uous life,  he  might  doubtless  have  re- 
mained there  until  this  day.  Up  to  this 
period  he  had  been  a  strict  temperance 
man.  No  intoxicating  drink  had  as  yet 
passed  his  lips ;  and  an  early  experiment 
with  a  pipe  had  so  sickened  him,  that  he 
had  resolved  never  again  to  attempt  it. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  him,  had  he 
adhered  to  that  resolve ;  but,  like  many 
other  politicians,  he  thought  it  necessary, 
in  the  days  of  his  early  public  life,  to  mix 
with  the  crowd,  to  join  the  bar-room  cir- 
cle, to  tell  his  story  and  sing  his  song,  to 
smoke,  and  generally  to  conform  to  all 
those  demands  of  pot-house  oracles  which 
Lave  perhaps  elevated  the  few,  but  with- 
out doubt  destroyed  the  many.  His  aim 
then  was  popularity.  He  did  his  best 
as  a,  teacher,  giving  his  spare  time  to  the 
law.  Before  the  Justices'  Court  he  ar- 
gued frequently,  and  commonly  with  suc- 
cess. There  he  gained  reputation,  and 
having  been  elected  member  of  the  le- 
gislature, he  determined  to  devote  his  life 
thenceforth  to  what  seemed  to  him  kin- 
dred pursuits,  politics  and  law. 

In  the  latter  his  successes  were  fre- 
quent. At  first  he  was  employed,  natu- 
rally, in  minor  cases ;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  no  one  at  the  bar  was  his 
equal  in  the  dexterous  management  of  a 
knotty  point,  the  successful  defence  of 
a  desperate  villain,  or  the  game  of  bluff 
with  judge,  jury,  or  opposing  counsel. 
His  cases  were  such  as  developed  his 


cunning,  his  ingenuity,  and  tact,  rather 
than  tested  his  learning  or  research ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  would,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  alone,  have  achieved  more 
than  a  local  distinction,  and  that  not  in 
all  respects  a  desirable  one.  In  the  word- 
ing of  the  State  Statutes  he  was  well  read, 
and  he  often  availed  himself  of  his  remark- 
able memory  to  the  entire  discomfiture 
of  an  opponent,  whose  technical  error, 
quickly  detected  by  the  watchful  ear  of 
Douglas,  would  be  turned  against  him 
with  great  effect.  So  constant  was  his 
success  in  the  defence  of  criminal  cases, 
that  it  was  deemed  Avell,  by  the  powers 
that  were,  to  elevate  him  to  the  position 
of  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  first  dis- 
trict of  the  State.  This  was  done  in  1835, 
when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
At  that  time  he  was  of  singularly  pre- 
possessing appearance  and  popular  man- 
ners. The  people  were  fond  and  proud 
of  him ;  and  when  he  made  his  acknowl- 
edgments to  them  for  the  above-mention- 
ed token  of  their  confidence,  he  so  ex- 
cited them  by  his  oratory,  that  they  took 
him  from  the  platform,  raised  him  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  bore  him  in  triumph 
about  the  town,  while  hundreds  follow- 
ed, shouting,  "Hurra  for  little  Doug!" 
"  Three  cheers  for  the  Little  Giant  1 " 
"  We  '11  put  you  through ! "  and  "  You  '11 
be  President  yet ! " 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
thought  that  a  great  mistake  had  been 
made ;  and  one  of  them,  who  in  later 
years  was  one  of  Mr.  Douglas's  warm- 
est friends,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  election  was  wrong.  "  What  busi- 
ness," asked  he,  "  has  this  boy  with  such 
an  office  ?  He  is  no  lawyer,  and  has  no 
books."  Indeed,  he  met  with  no  little 
opposition  from  his  brethren  at  the  bar, 
but  none  that  in  any  way  impeded  his 
progress  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
or  disheartened  him  in  his  eflTorts  after 
loftier  place.  Judge  Morton  relates,  that 
at  no  time  was  Douglas  found  unprepared. 
"  His  indictments  were  always  properly 
drawn,  his  evidence  complete,  and  his  ar- 
guments logical."  Before  a  jury  he  was 
in  his  element.    There  he  could  indulge 
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in  story-telling,  in  special  pleading,  and 
in  all  the  intricate  devices  which  beguile 
sober  men  of  their  senses,  and  pro\e 
black  white  or  good  evil.  From  judge  to 
jury,  from  the  highest  practitioner  to  the 
lowest  pettifogger,  there  soon  came  to  be 
but  one  impression.  He  was  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  the  champion  of  the  Illinois  bar. 

His  career  upon  the  bench,  to  which 
he  was  soon  after  elevated,  was  brilliant, 
because   energetic,  and  successful,  be- 
cause he  never  permitted  contingencies 
to  thwart  a  predetermination,  and  be- 
cause that  coolness  and  grit  which  en- 
abled him  to  whip  a  second  sneering 
boy  while  he  was  yet  a  youth  had  be- 
come a  settled  trait  of  liis  character. 
It  was  during  the  sitting  of  his  court, 
that  the  notorious  Joe  Smith  was  to  be 
tried  for  some  offence  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.    Mob -law  had  taken 
matters  somewhat  under  its  charge  in 
the  West;   and  the  populace,  fearing 
that  Smith,  in  this  particular  instance, 
might  manage  to  slip  from  the  hands 
of  justice,  determined  to  take  Mm  from 
the  court-house  and  hang  him.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  erect  a  gal- 
lows in  the  yard,  and,  having  entered 
the  court-room,  demanded  from  the  sher- 
iff the  person  of  the  prisoner.  Judge 
Douglas  was  in  his  seat ;  the  room  was 
filled  with  the  infuriated  mob  and  its 
sympathizers;  Smith  sat  pale  and  trem- 
bling in  his  box ;  while  the  sheriff,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ance, fell  powerless  and  half-fainting  on 
the  steps.    "  Sheriff,"  shouted  the  judge, 
"  clear  the  court ! "    It  was  easier  said 
than  done.     Five  hundred  determined 
men  are  not  to  be  thwarted  by  a  coward, 
and  such  the  sheriff  proved.    It  was  a 
trying  moment.    The  life  of  Smith  per 
se  was  not  worth  saving,  but  the  dignity 
of  the  court  nmst  be  upheld,  and  Doug- 
las saw  at  a  glance  that  he  had  but  a  mo- 
ment in  whidi  to  do  it.    "Mr.  Harris," 
said  he,  addressing  a  huge  and  sinewy 
Kentuckian,  "  1  appoint  you  sheriff  of 
this  court.    Select  your  deputies.  Clear 
this  court-house.    Do  it,  and  do  it  now." 
He  had  chosen  the  right  man.  Ri<;ht 
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and  left  fell  the  foremost  of  the  mob  ; 
some  were  pitched  from  the  windows, 
others  jumped  thence  of  their  own  ac- 
cord ;  and  soon  the  entire  crowd,  con- 
vinced of  the  judge's  determination  to 
maintain  order,  rushed  pell-mell  from  the 
court-room,  while  Smith,  who  had  unper- 
ceived  made  his  way  up  to  the  feet  of 
the  judge,  laid  his  head  upon  his  knee 
and  wept  like  a  child.  "  Never,"  said 
Douglas,  "was  I  so  deternn'ned  to  effect 
a  result  as  then.  Had  Smith  been  taken 
from  my  protection,  it  would  have  been 
only  when  I  lay  dead  upon  the  floor." 
The  fact  that  he  had  no  right  to  appoint 
a  sheriff  was  not  one  of  the  "  points  of 
consideration."  "  How  shall  I  execute 
my  will  ?  "  was  probably  the  only  ques- 
tion that  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  at 
the  time,  and  the  logic  of  the  answer  in 
no  way  troubled  him.  The  dignity  of  the 
bench  was  always  upheld  by  Judge  Doug- 
las during  the  sitting  of  the  court ;  but 
he  was  no  stickler  for  form  or  ceremony 
elsewhere. 

A  friend  tells  an  amusing  anecdote 
illustrative  of  his  daring  and  somewhat 
foolhardy  spirit,  even  in  mature  life. 
Mr.  Douglas,  then  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois,  was  one  of  a 
number  of  passengers  who,  on  the  crack 
steamboat  "  Andrew  Jackson,"  were  go- 
ing down  the  Mississippi.  The  steamer 
was  detained  several  hours  at  Natchez, 
where  she  was  supplied  with  wood  and 
water,  and  during  the  delay  a  huge, 
hard-fisted  boatman,  somewhat  the  worse 
for  a  poor  article  of  strychnine  whis- 
kej',  made  himself  very  conspicuous  and 
exceedingly  obnoxious  by  the  continual 
iteration  of  his  intense  desire  to  fioht 
some  one.  He  was  fearful  that  he  would 
"  ruin,"  if  his  pugilistic  wants  were  not 
immediately  attended  to,  and  in  man- 
ner more  earnest  than  agreeable  invited 
one  and  all  to  "  come  ashore  atid  have 
the  conceit  taken  out "  of  them.  Fi'om 
the  descriptive  catalogue  he  gave  of  his 
own  merits,  the  passengers  gathered  that 
he  was  "  a  roarer,"  "  a  regular  bruiser," 
"half  alligator,  half  steamboat,  half  snap- 
ping-turtle,  with  a  leetle  dash  of  chain- 
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liglitninjj  (lirown  in,"  and  were  evidenlly 
afraid  oCliiiii ;  wlien  the  Judge,  wlio  had 
been  quietly  smolcing  on  the  deck,  step- 
ped out  upon  tlie  quay,  and,  approach- 
ing t])e  bully,  said,  with  a  peculiarly  dry 
manner,  — 

"  Who  might  you  be,  my  big  chiclien, 
eh  ?  " 

"  I 'm  a  higli-pressure  steamer,"  roared 
the  astonislied  boatman. 

"  And  I  'm  a  snag,"  replied  Douglas, 
as  he  pitched  into  him ;  and  before  the 
fellow  had  time  to  reflect,  he  lay  sprawl- 
ing in  the  mud. 

A  loud  shout,  mingled  with  derisive 
laughter,  burst  from  the  spectators,  all 
of  whom  knew  the  Judge;  and  while  the 
discomfited  braggart  limped  sorely  off, 
the  passengers  carried  Douglas  to  the 
bar,  where,  for  hours  after,  a  general  se- 
ries of  jollifications  ensued,  and  he  who  a 
few  days  before  had  sat  the  embodiment 
of  judicial  dignity  on  the  supreme  bench 
now  vied  with  a  motley  crowd  of  steam- 
boat-passengers in  song  and  story.  As  a 
judge  he  was  as  he  should  be;  but  he 
was  a  judge  only  while  literally  on  the 
bench. 

The  decisions  of  Judge  Douglas  were 
recognized  always  as  able  and.  impar- 
tial ;  but  his  habit  of  "  log-rolling,"  or,  as 
the  exti'eme  Westerners  call  it,  "  honey- 
fugling  "  for  votes  and  supjjort,  had  so 
grown  u\)on  him,  that  his  sincere  friends 
feared  lest  he  would  sink  too  low,  and  in 
the  end  defeat  himself.  He  had  ascer- 
tained, hovvever,  that  success  was  in  the 
gift  of  the  multitude,  and  to  them  he  ever 
remained  faithful. 

Had  Mr.  Douglas  been  born  four  months 
sooner  than  he  was,  he  would  have  been 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  in  1842, 
when  his  age  would  have  been  thirty 
years ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
would  not  be  thii-ty  until  April  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  friends  found  it  would 
be  unadvisahle  to  elect  him.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1843,  however,  he  was  elected  to 
the  House,  after  passing  through  one  of 
the  most  exciting  canvasses  ever  known 
in  the  West.  Everywhere  he  met  the 
people  on  the  stump.  That  seemed  to  be 


his  appropriate  forum,  and  the  only  po- 
sition in  which  he  could  indulge  in  his 
peculiarly  popular  style  of  oratory.  His 
greatest  achievement  during  that  Con- 
gress was  his  speech  in  defence  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  —  a  speech  begun  when 
the  seats  and  halls  were  comparatively 
empty,  but  concluded  in  the  presence 
of  an  overwhelming  audience.  After 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  delegations 
fjom  many  of  the  States  were  sent  to 
a  monster  Jackson  Convention  held  at 
Nashville,  and  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  Committee.  By  invi- 
tation, he  sto[)ped  at  the  Hermitage.  Hun- 
dreds of  others  were  calling  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  old  hero,  and  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  triumph,  when  Douglas 
entered.  He  was  short  and  plain,  and 
attracted  little  attention,  till  presented 
by  Governor  Clay  of  Alabama.  On  the 
announcement  of  his  name,  the  General 
raised  his  still  brilliant  eyes,  and  gazed 
for  a  moment  on  the  countenance  of  the 
Judge,  still  retaining  his  hand. 

"  Are  you  the  Mr.  Douglas  of  Illinois 
who  delivered  a  speech  last  session  on 
the  subject  of  the  fine  imposed  on  me  for 
declaring  martial  law  at  New  Orleans?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  have  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
House  on  that  subject,"  replied  Douglas. 

"  Then  stop,"  said  the  Genei-al ;  "  sit 
down  here  beside  me;  I  desire  to  return 
you  my  thanks  for  that  speech." 

And  then,  in  the  presence  of  that  dis- 
tinguished company,  the  aged  soldier  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  the  words  so 
kindly  and  justly  spoken,  and  assured 
him  of  his  great  obligations.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  interview,  Douglas,  who 
was  unable  to  utter  a  vvoid,  grasped  con- 
vulsively the  aged  veteran's  hand  and  left 
the  hall. 

At  his  death,  General  Jackson  left  all 
his  papers  to  Mr.  Blair,  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  "  (jlobe,"  and  among  them 
was  a  printed  copy  of  the  speech,  with 
this  indoi'senient,  written  and  signed  by 
himself:  —  "This  speech  constitutes  my 
defence:  I  lay  it  aside  as  an  iidieritanca 
for  my  grandchildren." 
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In  the  famous  Compromise  struggle 
of  1860,  Judge  Douglas  developed  great 
strength  of  will  and  wonderful  executive 
ability.  With  Henry  Clay  he  was  on  the 
most  friendly  terms,  and  that  statesman 
once  said  of  him,  that  he  knew  of  "  no 
man  so  entirely  an  embodiment  of  Amer- 
ican ideas  and  American  institutions  as 
Mr.  Douglas."  It  is  well  known  that  to 
Senator  Douglas  belongs  the  credit  of 
initiating  the  great  "  Compromise  Bill," 
and  that,  though  reported  by  Mr.  Clay 
as  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  was  in  reality  the  California  and 
Territorial  Bills  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las, united.  It  was  at  his  own  suggestion 
that  this  was  done ;  and  when  Mr.  Clay 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  unfair  for  the  Committee  to  claim  the 
credit  which  belonged  exclusively  to  an- 
other, he  rebuked  him,  and  asked  by 
what  right  he  (Mr.  Clay)  jeoparded  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  nation,  in  or- 
der that  this  or  that  man  might  receive 
the  credit  due  for  the  origin  of  a  bill. 
Mr.  Clay  was  so  struck  by  the  manner 
and  observation  of  Mr.  Douglas,  that  he 
grasped  his  hand  and  said,  —  "You  are 
the  most  generous  man  living  !  I  will 
unite  the  bills,  and  report  them  ;  but  jus- 
tice shall  nevertheless  be  done  to  you 
as  the  real  author  of  the  measures."  It 
tas  been. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  had  occasion 
to  visit  Chicago,  and  his  friends  were  de- 
sirous that  he  should  address  the  people 
in  defence  of  the  principle  involved  in 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  On  Satur- 
day night  he  appeared  before  his  audi- 
ence in  the  open  square  in  front  of  North 
Market  Hall.  His  opponents  had  been 
more  active  than  his  friends.  Ten  thou- 
sand roughs,  determined  to  make  troub- 
le, had  assembled  there ;  and  when  the 
speaker  appeared,  they  saluted  him  with 
groans,  cat-calls,  ironical  cheers,  and  nois- 
es of  all  kinds.  That  sort  of  thing  in 
no  way  annoyed  him.  He  was  used  to 
it.  On  similar  occasions  he  had  by  wit 
and  good-humor  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
respectful  and  generally  an  enthusiastic 
hearing,  and  lie  expected  to  do  so  now. 


He  was  mistaken.  For  four  hours  the 
contest  raged  between  them.  He  en- 
treated, he  threatened,  he  laughed  at 
them,  told  stories,  bellowed  with  the  en- 
tire volume  of  his  sonorous  voice,  but 
without  success.  They  defied  and  in- 
sulted him,  until  the  clock  in  a  neigh- 
boring church-tower  tolled  forth  the  mid- 
night hour.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Doug- 
las, taking  out  his  watch,  and  advancing 
to  the  front  of  the  stand,  "  it  is  Sunday 
morning.  I  have  to  bid  you  farewell.  I 
am  going  to  church,  and  you  —  can  go 

to  ."    Whereupon  he  retired,  and 

the  oowd  followed,  hooting,  jeering,  and 
screaming,  until  they  left  him  at  the  door 
of  his  hotel. 

No  man  living  possessed  warmer 
friends  than  Mr.  Douglas.  I  saw  tears 
of  sorrow  fall  from  the  eyes  of  hard-fea- 
tured Western  men,  when  at  the  Charles- 
ton Convention  it  became  evident  that 
he  could  not  receive  the  Presidential 
nomination.  Hard  words  were  spoken 
and  hard  blows  were  given  in  his  cause 
there,  and  subsequently  at  Baltimore;  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  ever  caucusing  or  strusr- 
gles  lor  success  insured  more  bitter  or 
lasting  hatreds  than  were  engendered 
during  the  prolonged  contests  at  those 
places,  Tlie  result  of  that  strife,  the  sub- 
secjuent  canvassing  of  the  country  in 
search  of  friends  and  votes,  and  the  ul- 
timate defeat,  worked  wonderful  changes 
in  him,  morally  and  physically.  All  that 
in  )  ears  past  he  had  looked  for,  all  he 
had  struggled  for,  seemed  put  forever 
beyond  his  reach  ;  and  he  was  from  that 
hour  a  different  man.  Fortunately  for 
him,  gloriously  for  his  reputation,  the 
people  of  the  South  saw  fit  to  rebel ;  and 
Douglas,  espousing  the  side  of  the  right, 
has  died  a  patriot.  There  had  always 
been  a  feeling  of  friendship  existing  be- 
tween Mr.  Lincoln  and  Judge  Douglas; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  act- 
ed just  prior  to  the  Inauguration,  and  the 
gallant  part  he  sustained  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  afterwards,  served  to  increase 
their  mutual  regard  and  esteem.  It  was 
my  good-fortune  to  stand  by  Mr.  Douglas 
during  the  reading  of  the  Inaugural  of 
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President  Lincoln.  Rumors  had  been 
current  that  there  would  be  trouble  at 
that  time,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  by 
the  authorities  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  to  the  result.  "  I  shall  be  there," 
said  Douglas,  "  and  if  any  man  attacks 
Lincoln,  he  attacks  me,  too."  As  Mr. 
Lincoln  proceeded  with  his  address,  Judge 
Douglas  repeatedly  remarked,  "  Good  ! " 
"  That 's  fair  1 "  "  No  backing  out  there  ! " 
"That  's  a  good  point!"  etc.,  —  indicat- 
ing his  approval  of  its  tone,  as  subse- 
quently he  congratulated  the  reader  and 
indorsed  the  document. 

At  the  Inauguration  Ball,  all  were 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Presidential 
party.  Much  feeling  had  been  created 
in  the  city  by  the  announcement  that 
Washington  people  did  not  intend  to  pat- 
ronize the  afiair,  and  it  was  feared  that 
it  might  fall  through.  Presently  the  band 
struck  up  "  Hail  Columbia,"  and  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  with  his  escort  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was 
supported  by  Judge  Douglas.  A  more 
significant  demonsti'ation  of  friendship 
and  of  personal  interest  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  suggested ;  and  Mr.  Douglas, 
that  night,  by  his  genial  manner,  his 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  personnel  of 
the  new  Administration,  and  the  effec- 
tual snubbing  which  he  thereby  gave  to 
the  pretentious  movers  in  Washington 
society,  won  for  liimself  many  friends, 
and  the  gratitude  of  all  the  llepubllcans 
present. 

About  two  months  since,  while  in  the 
telegraph  office  at  Washington,  I  saw 
Mr.  Douglas.  Accosting  him,  I  asked 
what  course  he  thought  the  President 
should  pursue  towards  the  sympathizers 
with  the  South  who  remained  in  that 
city.  "Well,"  replied  he,  "if  I  wei'e 
President,  I 'd  convert  or  hang  them  all 
within  forty-eight  hours.  However,  don't 
be  in  a  hurry.  I 've  known  Mr.  Lincoln 
a  longer  time  than  you  have,  or  than 
the  country  has ;  he  '11  come  out  right, 
and  we  will  all  stand  by  him." 

The  President  was,  in  return,  a  warm 
friend  of  Mr.  Douglas.  I  had  occasion 
to  inquire  of  him  if  he  had,  as  was  re- 


ported in  the  newspapers,  tendered  to 
Judge  Douglas  the  position  of  Brigadier- 
General.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"  I  have  not  done  so  ;  nor  had  I  thought 
of  doing  so  until  to-night,  when  I  saw  it 
suggested  in  the  paper.  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  Mr.  Douglas  would  accept  it. 
He  has  not  asked  it,  nor  have  his  friends. 
But  I  must  say,  that,  if  it  is  well  to  ap- 
point brigadier-generals  fi-om  the  civil 
list,  I  can  imagine  few  men  better  quali- 
fied for  such  a  position  than  Judge  Doug- 
las. Por  myself,  I  know  I  have  not 
much  military  knowledge,  and  I  think 
Douglas  has.  It  was  he  who  first  told 
me  I  should  have  trouble  at  Baltimore, 
and,  pointing  on  the  map,  showed  me  the 
route  by  Perryville,  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  Annapolis,  as  the  one  over  which 
our  troops  must  come.  He  impressed  on 
my  mind  the  necessity  of  absolutely  se- 
curing Fortress  Monroe  and  Old  Point 
Conitbrt,  and,  in  fact,  I  think  he  knows 
all  about  it."  The  President  continued 
at  some  length  to  refer  to  the  aid,  coun- 
sel, and  encouragement  he  had  received 
from  Judge  Douglas,  intimating  that  the 
relations  subsisting  between  them  were 
of  the  most  amicable  and  pleasant  na- 
ture. 

It  was  evidently  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  during  the  present  crisis,  to  im- 
press upon  the  country  the  fact,  that 
at  the  outset  he  had  declared  himself  a 
Union  man,  faithful  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  upholding  of  its  powers. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  left  many  friends  and 
many  opponents,  but  few  enemies.  Care- 
less of  money,  he  died  poor.  Generous 
to  recklessness,  he  permitted  his  estate  to 
become  incumbered  and  taken  from  him. 
Early  in  life  he  aimed  at  personal  popu- 
larity, and  obtained  it.  In  later  years 
he  desired  legal  honors,  and  they  were 
his.  Successful  in  all  he  undertook,  he 
raised  his  ambition  to  the  highest  post 
among  his  fellows,  and  its  possession  be- 
came the  sole  object  of  his  life.  For  its 
attainment  he  gave  everything,  yielded 
everything,  did  everything,  and  became 
everything,  without  success.  In  all  things 
he  was  extreme.    His  loves  and  hates 
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were  strong.  His  habits,  however  they 
may  be  estimated,  were  apparent  to  all. 
His  life  —  was  it  a  failure  ? 

His  death  I  will  but  mention.  It  has 
plunged  a  loving  family  into  sorrow,  and 
taken  from  a  party  its  leader.  Thou- 
sands of  sentences  gratifying  to  his  friends 
are  written  about  his  greatness,  and  the 
sacredness  of  his  memory ;  and  no  word  • 
will  be  uttered  here  to  offend  them.  He 
shall  himself  close  this  paper,  and  I  will 
be  the  medium  of  conveying  in  his  behalf 
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a  message  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  —  a 
message  wliich  he  spoke  into  the  ear  of 
his  watchful  wife,  for  the  future  guidance 
of  his  orphan  children  :  — 

^  "  Reviving  slightly,  he  turned  easily  in 
his  bed,  and  with  his  eyes  partially  closed, 
and  his  hand  resting  in  that  of  Mrs. 
Douglas,  he  said,  in  slow  and  measured 
cadence,  — 

" '  Tell  them  to  obey  the  laws 
and  support  the  constitution  of 
THE  United  States.'" 


OUE  EIVER. 

-(FOE  A  SUMMER  FESTIVAL  AT  "THE  LAURELS"  ON  THE  MERRIMACK.) 

Once  more  on  yonder  laurelled  height 

The  summer  flowers  have  budded ; 
Once  more  with  summer's  golden  light 

The  vales  of  home  are  flooded  ; 
And  once  more,  by  the  grace  of  Him 

Of  every  good  the  Giver, 
We  sing  upon  its  wooded  rim 

The  praises  of  our  river  : 

Its  pines  above,  its  waves  below, 

The  west  wind  down  it  blowing, 
As  fair  as  when  the  young  Brissot 

Beheld  it  seaward  flowing, — 
And  bore  its  memory  o'er  the  deep 

To  soothe  a  martyr's  sadness, 
And  fresco,  in  his  troubled  sleep. 

His  prison-walls  with  gladness. 

We  know  the  world  is  rich  with  streams 

Renowned  in  song  and  story, 
Whose  music  murmurs  through  our  dreams 

Of  human  love  and  glory : 
We  know  that  Arno's  banks  are  fair, 

And  Rhine  has  castled  shadows. 
And,  poet-tuned,  the  Doon  and  Ayr 

Go  singing  down  their  meadows. 


But  while,  unpictured  and  unsung 
By  painter  or  by  poet, 
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Our  River. 


[August, 


Our  river  waits  the  tuneful  tongue 

And  cunning  hand  to  show  it, — 
We  only  know  the  fond  skies  lean 

Above  it,  warm  with  blessing. 
And  the  sweet  soul  of  our  Undine 

Awakes  to  our  caressing. 

No  fickle  Sun-God  holds  the  flocks 

That  graze  its  shores  in  keeping  ; 
No  icy  kiss  of  Dian  mocks 

The  youth  beside  it  sleeping : 
Our  Christian  river  loveth  most 

The  beautiful  and  human  ; 
The  heathen  streams  of  Naiads  boast, 

But  ours  of  man  and  woman. 

The  miner  in  his  cabin  hears 

The  ripple  we  are  hearing ; 
It  whispers  soft  to  homesick  ears 

Around  the  settler's  clearing  : 
In  Sacramento's  vales  of  corn, 

Or  Santee's  bloom  of  cotton, 
Our  river  by  its  valley-born 

Was  never  yet  forgotten. 

The  drum  rolls  loud,  —  the  bugle  fills 

The  summer  air  with  clangor  ; 
The  war-storm  shakes  the  solid  hills 

Beneath  its  tread  of  anger  : 
YouniT  eyes  that  last  year  smiled  in  ours 

Now  point  the  rifle's  barrel. 
And  hands  then  stained  with  fruits  and  flowers 

Bear  redder  stains  of  quarrel. 

But  blue  skies  smile,  and  flowers  bloom  on, 

And  rivers  still  keep  flowing,  — 
The  dear  God  still  his  rain  and  sun 

On  good  and  ill  bestowing. 
His  pine-trees  whisper,  "  Trust  and  wait !  " 

His  flowers  are  prophesj-ing 
That  all  we  dread  of  change  or  fate 

His  love  is  underlying. 

i 

And  thou,  O  Mountain-born  !  —  no  more 

We  ask  the  Wise  Allotter 
Than  for  the  firmness  of  thy  shore, 

Tlie  calmness  of  thy  water, 
The  cheerful  lights  that  overlay 

Thy  rugged  slopes  with  beauty, 
To  match  our  spirits  to  our  day 

And  make  a  joy  of  duty. 
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acquaintance,  though  double  my  age,  who  has  been  a  teacher  of  the 
higher  branches  in  our  pubhc  schools  for  many  years.  She  is  an  in- 
telligent, educated,  cultivated  woman,  who  has  supported  herself  and 
her  widowed  mother  ever  since  the  war.  She  has  built  her  a  lovely 
Httle  home  out  of  her  earnings,  on  which  she  pays  taxes  just  as  a  man 
would  have  to  do  ;  she  is  amenable  to  the  laws,  even  as  a  man  ;  her 
work  has  been  to  educate  and  uplift  the  rising  generation  :  and  yet 
she  is  denied  the  right  of  franchise,  while  any  ignorant  negro,  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write  ;  any  foreigner  who  has  taken  out 
naturalization  papers,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  even  speak 
our  language,  is  allowed  a  voice  in  framing  our  laws,  though 
he  own  not  one  square  inch  of  land  in  this  country,  and  perhaps 
never  will.  Surely  this  is  unjust,  and  thus  far  I  agree  with  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  "Woman;"  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
woman  is  in  a  crushed  and  downtrodden  condition,  with  her  hand 
on  her  mouth,  and  her  mouth  in  the  dust ;  and  I  believe  that  just 
as  soon  as  women  care  to  combine,  and  exert  their  influence  to  the 
utmost,  they  will  have  all  that  they  want. 

Maeie. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

HON.  LYMAN  TKUMBULL  ON  STEP  HEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

Judge  Trumbull,  before  writing  his  article  on  Stephen  A.  Douo-las. 
in  the  July  Belfoed's,  had  only  to  read  the  record  of  the  Charleston 
Convention  to  tell  why  some  States  withdrew  from  it,  and  how  Mr. 
Douglas  made  his  own  nomination  impossible.  As  the  record  may 
not  be  convenient,  here  it  is. 

The  Committee  on  the  Platform  and  Resolutions,  by  a  majority  (of 
States)  reported  :  "  That  the  government  of  a  Territory  organized  by 
act  of  Congress  is  provisional  and  temporary,  and  during  its  exist- 
ence all  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  an  equal  right  to  settle  with 
their  property  in  the  Territory,  without  their  rights  either  of  person 
or  property  being  destroyed  or  impaired  by  Congressional  or  Terri- 
torial legislation.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
all  its  departments,  to  protect,  when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property  in  the  Territories,  or  wherever  its  constitutional  author- 
ity extends. 

"  That  when  the  settlers  in  a  Territory  have  an  adequate  population 
and  form  a  State  Constitution,  the  right  of  sovereignty  commences, 
and  being  consummated  by  admission  into  the  Union,  they  stand  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  people  of  the  other  States  ;  and  the  State 
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thus  organized  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union,  whether 
its  constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  slavery." 

The  minority  (of  States)  report,  as  did  the  other,  adopted  the  plat- 
form of  1856,  and  added  : 

"  Inasmuch  as  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  the  Democratic  party, 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  powers  of  a  Territorial  legislature,  and 
as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  ovei-  the  institution  of  slavery  within  the  Territor- 
ies;  iJesoZued,  that  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  those  questions  ot 
constitutional  law." 

The  minority  report  was  substituted  by  a  vote  of  the  Couveution 
for  the  maioritv  report  ;  then  a  division  of  the  question  was  carried, 
and  so  much  of  the  minority  report  as  pledged  the  Democratic  party 
to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  rejected.  Im- 
mediately Alabama  withdrew  from  the  Convention,  followed  by  Mis- 
sissippi, South  Carolina,  Florida,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 
All  stated  that  they  were  ready  to  yield  everything  but  an  abandon- 
ment of  constitutional  rights.    After  they  had  withdrawn,  Mr.  Doug- 
las could  not  get  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  remaimng  States. 
His  following  had  obeyed  his  order  to  force  his  theory  upon  the 
party  "  at  all  hazards."    To  the  credit  of  disorganizing  and  defeating 
the  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Douglas  are  justly 
entitled     The  attempt  to  transfer  their  laurels  to  Southern  men, 
history  will  not  sanction.    It  is  permissible  to  represent  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  Mr.  Douglas  as  very  sagacious  statesmen,  sure  that  the 
Free  States,  per  fas  aut  nefas,  would  not  permit  additional  Slave 
States,  and  consequently  seeking  a  means  by  which  one  section  could 
be  satisfied,  and  the  other  not  excited  by  a  sense  of  violated  rights. 
Upon  such  a  supposition  their  later  and  earlier  careers  are  consistent. 
If  so  they  failed,  because  the  question  was  one  on  which,  "  he  who 
is  not  for  me,  is  against  me."  -     A.  W.  Clason. 

Ikwin,  Va.   


LOl^E  AND  REASON. 

Was  ever  Love  so  hard  bestead ! 

He  fought  with  Eeason  day  by  day. 
And  still  his  darts,  well-aimed,  well-sped, 

Fell  from  his  steel-clad  foe  away. 
But  when  Love  would'  have  fled  the  field, 
Eeason  cried  out,  "  I  yield  !  I  yield  !  " 

Jbannie  Oltvee  Benson, 


/Honoring  Douglas. 
1 


f     The  nexfiVlssue  of  the  Illinois  Blue  Book 
will  coataiiLWetch  of  the  life  of  Stephen 
A  Doifel$SMen\  by  Representative  Mary 
CowehJibldams.    A  new  hotel  is  to  be 
erected  ft  Quincy  and  will  be  known  as 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  hotel.  Recognition 
of  the  service  of  Douglas  to  Illinois  has 
not  been  what  it  should. 
■  When  Abraham ^jjncoln  entered  na- 
tional politics,  Douglas  was  a  leader,  iiot 
only  in  the  state  but  in  Washington.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Illinois 
but  in  all  political  elections  some  one  must 
be  defeated  and  Douglas  lost  to  Lincoln. 
That  did  not  embitter  Douglas.  He  stood 
with  Lincoln  for  a  united  nation,  against 

disloyalty.        '  .  , 

Mrs.  McAdams  was  instrumental  in 
getting  the  appropriation  for  the  statue 
of  Douglas  at  Winchester.  She  is  con- 
vinced that  our  recognition  of  the  merits 
of  Douglas  has  been  too  slow.  > 
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Douglas,  Born  100  Years  Ago  Next  Wednes- 
day, and  the  Stirring  Series  of  Events  by  Which  He 
the  Resources  of  the  Rail-Splitter's 
Political   Enmity  Turned  to  Warm 
the  "Lifile  Giant"  Died,  Just  as  the  Civil  War, 


Lincoln's  Greatest  Test,  Began 


BY  JOHN  HOWARD  TODD. 
'  RECKON  tl-iat  hoy  would  I'G  ha 
making  cabinets,  secretaries  an 
rcaus  than  table  legs,  bedstead! 
washstands,"  observed  Nahum 
ker.  as  ho  peeked  out  over  a  pair 
ned  glassis,  set  low  on 


j'fached  that  tlie  oppressed  of  my  Bpeci 
might  have  shared  with  me  in  the  elev 
tlon.  I  would  rather  stand  on  that  en 
nence  than  wear  the  richest  crown  th 
ever  pressed!  a  monarch's  brow." 

In  ISZS,  after  he  was  re-elected  senat' 
air.  DonEU-.3  said  to  Henry  Wilson 
Waslilngton  regardlns  Mr.  Lincoln:  "i 


to  Nahum  Parker  oC  Middlebury,  Vt..  the 
gift  of  prophecy  when  he  uttered  his  sag-^ 
remark  about  cabinets,  secretaries  and  bu- 
reaus. It  had  not  escaped  the  watchful 
X)-*lium  that  the  boy  was  spending  his  Sun- 
days and  his  other  spare  hours  reading 
Qbout  law  and  politics  and  like  things. 

It  will  be  an  even  100  years  next  Wednes- 
day since  Stephen  A.  Douglas  came  Into  the 
■world  at  Brandon,  Vt..  on  April  23,  1813. 
Oil  that  morning,  around  a  rude  cabin  In 
Kardln  County.  Kentucky,  ran  a  homely  lad 
of  4  years  whose  life  was  destined  to  touch 
Bt  many  points  the  other  life  that  began  at 
Brandon. 

Douglas  and  Lincoln, 

It  IS  not  given  to  finite  minds  to  know 
why  Abraham  Lincoln,  born  and  reared 
where  men  were  cliattels,  should  have  bo- 
come  the  great  emancipator,  while  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  coming  from  the  free  hills  oC 


Choi 


lift 


■wield  his  pen  In  behalf  of  the  bondsman- 
One  needs  to  know  his  Douglas  to  vaUu- 
■best  his  Lincoln,  and  to  know  somethln!? 
of  the  story  of  both  to  catch  the  great  pur- 
pose of  the  MastT  Planner  In  making-  the.-je 
two  lives  meet  and  diverge  and  meet  again. 
Each  fared  from  his  home,  handicapped 
by  poverty,  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  Douglas  taught  school  In  Winches- 
ter, in.,  while  Lincoln  clerked  In  a  store 
at  New  Salem,  not  many  miles  distant.  In 
public  life  the  two  came  together  first  as 
representatives  In  the  famous  tenth  gen- 
eral assembly  at  Vandalla  In  1836-  Douglas 
n-as  23,  Lincoln  27.  A  few  years  later  both 
■were  suitors  for  the  heart  of  Mary  Todd, 
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tif  the  lower 
ralrly  jumpBc 


3iade  his  debut 
In  March,  1847. 
e  oath  of  offlce  aa  a  member 
ouse  of  Congress.  Douglas 
Into  prominence  during  the 
ired  by  the  yardstick  of  per- 
Llncoln's  record  fell  short, 
s  branded  him  with  the  word 


1  1849  Lincoln  came  home  from  Wash- 
ton  and  resumed  his  law  practice.  Threp 
lTS  later  he  saw  Douglas  one  of  the  lead- 
candidates  of  his  party  for  the  presl- 
icy.  The  gap  between  the  two  careers 
s  wide.   Moat  men  believed  It  Impassable. 


Lincoln  was  one  of  these  at  the  time,  but 
he  foresaw  how  events  might  turn.  Mlghtv 
thoughts  were  formulating  in  his  brain 
There  came  his  chance  to  utter  them  in  the- 
Joint  debate  with  Douglas  In  1808— to  utt©' 
them  in  a  way  that  focused  the  attention  of 
the  whole  nation. 

Brains  and  Ihe  Presidency, 

This  Is  not  tho  place  to  discuss  in  detail 
that  debate.  It  is  enough  now  to  say  that 
Steplien  A.  Douglas  did  humanity  a  service 
of  vast  import  by  compelUng  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  bring  to  bear  in  that  forensic  con- 
test every  superb  resource  or  his  great  mind. 
With  such  an  adversary  to  conquer  and  with 
such  an  issue  at  stak«,  there  must  have 
followed  a  battle  of  brains  that  could  not 
help  setting  forth  new  standards  of  lead- 
ership and  making  Illinois  the  storm  center 
of  agitation  of  the  prime  moral  and  politi- 
cal question  of  the  hour. 

Exactly  that  was  the  sequel.  Lincoln  lost 
the  senatorshlp  to  Douglas  at  the  ensuing 
election,  but  two  years  later,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  a  united  and  virile  young  party, 
he  was  a  candidate  for  President,  and  he 
won  over  Douglas,  standard-bearer  of  a 
broken  Democracy.  In  the  Joint  debate  he 
had  Jockeyed  Douglas  Into  a  virtual  admis- 
sion that,  according  to  his  logic,  the  people 
of  a  territory  could  legally  exclude  slavery 
from  a  place  where,  by  the  terms  of  tho 
Dred  Scott  decision,  It  had  a  legal  right 
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to  exist.  At  any  rate  tho  principles  enun- 
ciated by  Douglas  in  the  debate  alienated 
tho  southern  wing  of  his  party  and  cost  him 
tho  presidency  in  1800.  Lincoln  foresaw 
that  result  in  IS.IS.  He  was  warned  by 
friends  that  thu  vital  ciuestlan  put  by  him  to 
Douglas  at  Freeport  would  defeat  him  for 
tho  Illinois  senatorshlp.  He  replied  that  It 
might  be  fio,  but  that  he  was  after  bigger 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  his  inaugu- 
ral address  at  the  capital  In  1801  Senator 
Douglas  was  at  his  side  and  held  his  hat. 
After  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on  and  war  was 
declared  Douglas  was  among  the  first  who 
went  to  the  White  House  to  assure  the 
President  of  their  support  In  preserving  tho 
Union.  Seven  weeks  later  Henalor  Doug- 
las died  and  thus  President  Lincoln  lost 
a  friend  whose  voice  and  inlluence  prob- 
ably would  have  been  of  the  greatest  value 
In  the  crises  through  which  the  nation  yet 

Worthy  of  Each  Other's  Steel. 

In  1B5S  Abraham  Lincoln  saldi  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas:  "Twenty  years  ago  Judgi.- 
Douglas  and  I  first  became  acquainted. 
Even  then  we  were  ambitious— I.  perhaps. 

of  ambition  has  been  a  failure— a  Hat 
fnllure.  With  him  it  has  been  one  of 
splendid  aucceaa.  J  affect  no  contempt  for 
the   high   eminence   he   has  reached.  So 
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Those  comments,  brief  as  thev  ars,  falth- 
f-^llv  refieet  the  characters  of  the  two  men. 
Liouglas  was  all  Ir.tfJlect.  Lincoln  was  mlnii 
plu;^  heart.  Dou;;l;is  was  content  to  lead 
nlong  the  lin?s  of  cold  reasoning.  Lincoln 
v.Jis  truest  to  himstlf  when  he  was  serving 
his  fellows  to  belter  thtm.  Both  believed 
at  the  breaking-  out  of  the  civil  war  that 
the  first  aim  must  be  the  saving  of  the 
Union.  Beyond  that  goal  Douglas  caw  thn 
fiig  and  there  his  vision  ended,  Lincoln  saw 
the   nag  and  In  tho   farther  distance  de- 
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contribution  to  the  October,  mi:;, 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  Mis- 
t.-:kal  Society  by  Frank  E,  Stevens  of 
Di-\on.  111.,  is  iiicorpoi'atcd  cho  fi:ll  text  of  an 
autoliiography  by  Jlr.  Douglas  bearing  tho 
date  of  Sept.  1,  18;iS.  in  this  first-hand  docu-  ' 
ment  Mr.  Douglas  has  left  to  posterity  the 
story  of  his  youth  covering  the  Tirst  twenty- 
r.ve  years  of  his  lite.  When  It  was  written 
he  had  served  as  st.^te'e  attorney  of  Mor- 
gan County  by  election  of  the  legislature, 
ai.  a  member  of  the  Illinois  house  and  as 
register  of  the  land  offlce  at  Springfield  bj 
appointment  of  President  Van  Buren- 

Cabinei-Maker  and  Reader. 

Douglas'  father,  a  physician  of  Brandon,, 
Vt..  died  when  the  boy  was  2  months  old. 
The  youngster  passed  his  earlier  years  on 
the  farm  of  an  uncle.  At  lo  ho  left  home, 
promising  his  mother  "to  keep  out  of  bad 
company ,  avoid  all  Immoral  and  vicious 
practices,  attend  church  regularly  and  obey 
the  regulations  of  my  employer.''  He 
worked  less  than  a  year  with  Nahum  Par- 
ker, quarreled  with  that  gentleman,  and 
then  took  a  place  In  the  cabinet  shop  of 
Deacon   Caleb  Knowlton  in  Brandon,  his 
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Andrew  Jackson  i  against  John  Qulncy 
Adams  and  tlius  formed  for  the  Democratic 
party  an  att-ichment  which  lasted  through- 
out his  life.  . 

He  noon  parted  company  with  Deacon 
Knowlton.  and  In  December,  IS^iu.  he  be- 
came a  student  in  the  academy  at  Canan- 
daigua.  Ontario  County,  N.  Y..  the  home  of 
his  married  sister,  Mrs.  Julius  N.  Granger. 
For  two  years  he  wrestled  valiantly  with 
Greek,  Latin,  mathemtics,  rhetoric  and 
logic,  studied  during  the  ensuing  six  months 
In  a  law  office,  and  In  June.  1833.  left  home 
with  5SU0  of  his  patrimony  to  blaze  his  way 
to  fame  In  the  West. 

For  four  months  he  lay  111  of  fever  in 
Cleveland.  The  doctors  told  him  he  would 
die,  but  he  didn't  care. 

"During!  that  sickness,"  he  wrote.  "I  en- 
Joyed  more  peace  and  contentnient  of  mind, 
more  perfect  freedom  from  all  care  and 
trouble,  except  occasional  bodily  pain,  and 
moro  negative  happiness  than  during,  any 
other  similar  period  of  my  life.  I  can  ac- 
count for  it  on  no  principle  of  philosophy 
or  human  nature." 


The  Douglns  Home  (Razed  in  1907)  and  i 


,  Chicogo— From  a  Photograph  Owned  by 


In  October  he  left  Cleveland,  dropped 
down  to  Ports  mouth.  Olito.  on  the  canal, 
spent  a  few  days  successively  in  Cincin- 
nati. Louisville  and  St,  Louis,  "with  no 
particular  object  In  view  and  ready  to  em- 
bark In  any  adventure  adapted  to  my  taste 
and  feeling  which  presented  itself." 


In  /acksonvUle  With  $1.25. 
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Then  It  dawned  on  him  that  he 
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few  dollars  in  his  pocket.  After  paying  his 
tavern  bill  he  walked  across  the  country  to 
Jackaonville.  III.,  landing  there  with  a  grand 
total  of  S1.2o.  Murray  McConnel.  pioneer 
lawyer,  took  an  Interest  in  him,  loaned  hlni 
§30  worth  of  law  books  and  advised  him  to 
go  to  Pekln  and  open  a  law  offlce.  He  tried 
to  follow  this  advice,  but  when  he  reached 
Meredosia  lie  learned  that  no  boats  would 
go  up  the  Illinois  River  till  spring. 

When  he  settled  with  the  innkeeper  he 
had  tour  bits  left.  There  was  no  job  In 
sight  at  Meredosla.  but  happily  a  farmer 
came  alons  when  the  world  looked  very 
blue  and  told  the  young  man  a  school- 
teacher was  needed  out  at  Ex«ter.  He 
took  Douglas  on  the  same  horse  with  htm 
across  ten  miles  of  sloppy  country,  kept 
him  all  night  and  the  nt-xt  day  accompanied 


uld 


Douglas  entered  public  life  early  In  1635. 
when  he  was  elected  state's  attorney  of 
Morgan  County.  General  John  J.  Hai-riln. 
a  power  In  politics,  had  beon  appointed  to 
that  office  by  Uie  governar.  Captain  John 
"Wyatt,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  helped 
him  get  the  job.  and  later,  according  to  the 
view  of  Captain  Wyatt,  his  erstwhile  po- 
litical friend  proved  ungrateful.  Wyatt, 
aided  by  John  Domeiit,  set  to  work  to  pass 
a  bin  taking  the  appolntnu-nt  of  state's  at- 
torneys out  of  the  hands  of  the  governor 
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bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  four,  and 
the  legislature,  still  coached  by  Wyatt  and 
Dement,  elected  Douglas,  a  2:;-year-old  boy, 
to  the  place. 

A  Grie-vous  Mistake. 

He  made  a  notable  record  as  prosequtor, 
and  in  August,  he  was  elected  to  the 

lower  bouse,  sitting  with  Lincoln,  Brown- 
ing, Baker,  Dement,  Rieliard  N.  Cullom. 
DuBola,  Edwards,  ICwing,  French,  Haidlu, 
Llnder.  Logan,  McCiernand,  Semple,  Moore 
and  Richard.son.  OI  the  members  of  this 
President,  six  United 
;lght  national  rcpresenla- 
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ut  supposed  Winchester,  ano 
way,  stood  in  sad  need  of  a 
Thereupon  Douglas  walked  t 


■  ten  miles 


Vinchester, 

arrlvmg  late  at  night.  The  ■  ne.vt  day  he 
acted  as  clerk  at  an  auction  sole,  and  did  the 
work  80  ably  thai  he  vivae  paid  $3,  and  was 
regai  ded  as  excellent  material  for  a  teacher. 
The  upshot  of  It  was  that  he  taught  forty 
pupils  for  three  months  from  Dec  1,  l&'i'i,  to 
March  1,  1634,  for  §1:20.  On  Saturdays  he 
practiced  before  Justices  of  the  peace,  need- 
ing no  license  for  that  purpose,  made  many 


constlluLlonal  convention  ond  many  Judges. 

That  collective  wisdom  sometimes  errs 
was  Illustrated  by  this  assembly  which 
passed  the  bills  for  an  extravagant  Internal 
Improvement  system  that  Inflicted  a  debt 
of  );iti,Oou,0iXI— equivalent  to  a  debt  of 
WO.UOO  today — and  came  near  plunging  the 
great  State  of  Illinois  Into  the  shamo  of 
repudiation. 


with 
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unusual  native  ability. 
It  was  In  18S4,  just  after  he  had  reached 
his  majority,  thut  Douglas  won  the  title 
■■LUUe  Glcnt.''  At  a  p^iblic  meeting  In  Jack- 
sonville Joslah  Lambtirn.  a  brilliant  lawyer 
and  afterward  attorney  general  of  th?  state, 
bitterly  denounced  the  bank  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson.  Douglas  answered  him,  and 
he  so  moved  the  audience  that  when  he  had 
(iont-  he  was  lifted  to  the  shoulders  of  strong: 

clulJned  as  "the  llltle  giant." 

Knocks  That  W-ere  Boosts. 

That  night  It  began  to  dawn  on  Douglas' 
friends  how  lucky  ht-  was  that  he  did  not 
get  the  boat  at  Meredoala  for  Pekln.  Noxt 
to  Vandalla,  Jacksonville  was  the  great  po- 
litical center  in  Illlnola-  To  be  a  leader  thertj 
meant  prominence  all  over  the  state.  Doug- 
las himself  believed  his  greatest  good  for- 
tune In  Morgan  County  lay  in  the  kind  of 
opposition  he  had  there-  The  editor  of  tho 
Patriot,  the  opposition  organ,  printed  col- 
umns of  excoriation  of  the  pro-Jackaon 
speech  and  of  the  speaker,  continuing  for 

"So  essential  was  the  service  thus  ren- 
dered me."  wroto  Douglas  In  hia  autoblog- 
"  aphy,  "that  I  have  sometimes  doubted 
whether  I  was  not  morally  bound  to  pay 
the  editor  for  his  abuse,  according  to  the 
usual  prices  of  advertisements.  This  Inci- 
dent Illustrates  n  principle  which  it  is  Im- 
portant for  men  of  the  world  and  especially 
politicians  to  bear  in  mind.  Indeed,  I  sin- 
cerely doubt  whether  I  owe  most  to  the 
kind  and  efficient  support  of  my  frienda.  or 
to  the  violent,  reckleaa  and  Imprudent  oppo- 
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In  ISOn.  during  the  presidential  campaign, 
curses  were  Invoked  upon  his  head  in  every 
city,  town  and  hamlet  of  lillnols.  After 
Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  on  and  Douglas 
had  pledged  his  loyalty  to  Lincoln,  the  old 
love  for  the  man  began  to  return.  In  hIa 
last  speech  to  the  Illinois  legislature  at 
Springfield,  April  2iS,  1601,  he  thrilled  every 
listener  with  his  words  o(  patriotism  and 
his  declaration  that  Illinois  was  "united, 
firm,  determined,  never  to  permit  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  destroyed." 

Ten  thousand  Chlcagoans  pressed  Into  tho 
wigwam    on    May    1,    18G1,    and  cheered 
Douglaa  as  cordially  as  they  had  cheereJ 
the  noma  of  Lincoln  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated In  tho  same  hall  a  year  before.  After 
he  wigwam  speech  Senator  Douglas  went 
o  hia  tiuarters  in  the  Tremont  House  and 
never  came  out  of  them  alive.    Racked  with 
bodily  ailments  and  sorrowing  for  the  plIghL 
of  hie  country,  hp  died  Juno  3,  1801.  Hia 
It  words  wore  to  his  wife  for  his  two  son=. 
'Tell  them."  he,  whispered,  "to  obey  the 
V  and  uphold  the  Constitution." 
Fifty   thousand   persons  passed  throusli 
Bryan  Hall  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  dead. 
On  June  7,  the  day  of  the  funeral,  buslne.'is 
ilrago  was  suspended,  bells  tolled  nnd 
on  boomed  from  Dearborn  Park.  Nruj 
the  blow  of  Senator  Douglas'  deata 
more  keenly  than  did  President  Lincoln. 

On  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  Chi- 
cago, where  Douglas  had  planned  to  mako 
his  home  for  the  rest  of  hl^  days,  an  im- 
posing monument,  erecr^d  by  the  Statd  of 
Illinois  and  the  people  thereof  at  a  cost  of 
510U.000.  marks  the  resting  place  of  tho 
dead  In  Woodland  Pai'k. 

To  a  wonderful  facility  of  speech  and  rea- 
soning power  Douglas  added  personal  mag- 
netism. He  was  frank,  companionable, 
good-natured  and  democratic.  Having  tho 
utmost  confidence  In  himself,  he  was  fear- 
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In  favor  of  a  system  of  the  scope  con- 
templated In  the  bill.    That  the  people  more 

grievous  mistako  Ib  not  disputed  by  any 
Illinois  historian. 

Appointed  secretary  of  stace  Nov,  SO, 
1840.  by  Governor  Thomas  Carlln,  Douglaa 
served  (111  the  following  February,  when, 
upon    the   reorganization    of    the  Supreme 


once  chosen,  he  held  steadfastly  to  it.  al- 
lowing no  man  to  convince  him  he  was 
wrong.  He  died  with  no  word  of  regret  for 
any  principle  he  ever  upheld,  fully  per- 
suaded  that  ho  had  been  both  consistent 
and  right. 


juaticea  of  that  tribunal  at  tho  age  of  28 
years.  In  1842  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  Congress,  served  five  years,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  March  4,  1847,  when  he  was  34.  He 
was  re-elected  in  185S  and  1650  and  died  in 
16G1  In  the  senatorial  harness. 

The  Old  Love  Returns,, 

In  his  own  state  Douglas  was  more  cordi- 
ally loved  and  hated  than  In  any  other 
state.  For  his  part  in  procuring  a.  govern- 
ment land  grant  In  aid  of  the  construction 
of  tho  Illinois  Central  Railroad  be  was 
lauded  to  the  skies  and  lionized  as  a  great 
benefactor  of  Illlnola,  In  1854  he  was  burned 
In  ofhgy  and  was  howled  down  by  10,000 
citizens  of  Chicago  when  he  tried  tor  four 
hours  to  make  himself  heard  at  the  old 
North  Market  Hall  in  defense  of  his  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill  and  his  doctrine  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty.  Church  bells  tolled  mourn- 
fully and  flags  wore  at  half  mast  on  all  the 
ships  In  port. 


STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS 
AND  THE  UNION  CAUSE 
J^dward  N  elson  Dine  te^  I 

LS  sigmiieant  that  in  every 


f,'reat  national  crirtLs  during  tlie 
last  sixty  years,  tliere  have  been 
enough  patriotic  Democrats  to 
B  fg  join  with  the  Kepublic-ans  to  save 
^  vy  tlie  country  from  disaster.  In 
j  /  ^  ^  IHGO  loyal  Democrats  of  the 
l^vv^jj  Noi'th  stood  by  Lincoln.  In  187U 
to  1880  enough  loyal  Democrats 
joined  hands  with  the  KeiJublicans  to  save 
th(!  country  from  Greenbackism  and  repudia- 
tion. J  y 

In  ]8;W  enongli  gold  Democrats  joined  with 
the  Kepublicans  to  rescue  the  country  from 
the  dangers  of  free  silver  coinage.  Enough 
real  American  Demociats  joined  with  the 
Kei)iibJicans  in  1918  and  rJ19  to  save  the 
count  ly  from  the  snares  of  European  poli- 
tics. Without  doubt  enough  conservative 
and  patriotic  Democrats  will  join  with  the 
Kei)ublicans  and  .save  the  country  from  dan- 
gerous domestic  and  foreign  policies  in  the 
future. 

No  figure  in  American  politics  ,so  clearly 
tj-pihes  this  class  of  Democrats  as  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  the  "Little  O'iant"  from  Illinois 
Jiorn  in  V^ermont,  he  came  of  Puritanical 
ancestors.    Thus  Jiis  soul  responded  to  the 
spirit  of  ireedom  and  nationalism,  when  the 
great  crisis  came.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Douglas  was  ever  predisposed  to  slavery 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  his  ])oliticai 
ambition,  his  party  loyalty  and  his  early  ' 
association  with  southern  Democrats  of  the 
old  type  gradually  brought  him  to  tliB  un- 
ioi'tunate  position  of  an  opportunist. 
MAN  OF  PRINCIPLE 
While  Douglas  was  a  practical  politician 
It  cannot  be  said  that  he  lacked  principle 
All  successful  politicians  must  deal  with  sit- 
uations and  compromise,  if  tliey  wish  to  at- 
tain result.s.   Douglas'  position  from  1850  to 
1800  was  delicate  and  trying.   One  foot  was 
]n  the  North  slipping  toward  freedom;  the 
other  Mas  m  the  South  slipping  toward  slav- 
ery. How  to  ride  two  horses  running  in  dif- 
ierent  directions  was  the  feat  that  linuUy 
broke  his  back. 

Tiu!  Illinois  state  legislature  directly  op- 
posed the  views  of  Douglas  in  regard  to 
ivansas  and  Nebraska.  He  was  now  facing 
an  embarrassing  altei'iialixe.  He  must  sur- 
render his  leadership  in  Illinois  and  a  seat 
in  the  Senate,  or  surrender  his  leadership 
affairs  and  his  liold  on  the  South. 
VVitli  marvelous  political  skill,  Douglas  re- 
shaped tlie  political  opinion  of  his  party  in. 
Jlimois  laying  greater  stie.ss  on  the  consti- 
tutional and  legal  side  of  the  slavery  riue.s-^ 
tion  and  less  upon  its  moral  or  ethical 

Irom  1852  to  LSoO  Douglas  was  the  most 
notewortliy  man  in  i>ublic  life  in  the  coun- 
try. W  ebster.  Clay  and  Calhoun  had  passed 
auay.  Se\vard,  Chase  and  Sumner,  still  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  brilliant  careei's 
were  organizing  the  great  party  of  the  fu- 
ture Ihis  interval  of  eiglit  years  belonged, 
to  Douglas  more  than  to  any  other  man.' 
Douglas  was  the  cause  of  Lincoln's  entrance 
on  the  stage.  Douglas  liad  twice  been  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Presidcnt-^in  1852  and  l85(i,  but  Tailed  both 


Douglas  banner,  liiper  scholars  than  he 
older  and  better  statesmen,  fi'ankly  acknowl- 
edged his  ieadersiiip  and  faithfully  followed 
his  foi'iunos. 

The  epithet  "Little  Giant"  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  affectionate  followers  It 
was  appropriate.  In  form  lie  Avas  a  short, 
thick-set  man,  full  of  vitality  and  energy 
with  a  good  head  and  face,  thick  black  hair, 
heavy  black  brows  and  keen  eyes.  Douglass' 
personality  made  a  strong,  vivid  impression 
upon  all  with  wiiom  he  came  in  contact. 

Perhaps  a  mantle  of  charity  siiould  be 
thrown  over  Douglas'  personal  conduct,  his 
rough  and  boisterous  manner,  his  often 
coarse  nature.  His  whole  early  life  Vv-as  a 
fight  against  j)overty  amidst  the  lower  ele- 
ments of  society.  During  the  long  struggle 
in  the  Senate  the  South  accepted  Douglas' 
aid  but  sneered  at  his  crudities.  Yet  it  is 
said  that  Douglas  Avas  not  unlike  Lincoln  in 
the  early  days- both  self-made  men,  roughly 
hoAvn,  yet  possessing-  big  hearts  and  noble 
souls. 

SUPERB  IN  DEBATE 


times 

A  MASTER  SPIRIT 

W' hen  Douglas  entered  the  Senate  he  soon 
became  its  master  spirit.  Calm,  self-assured, 
often  arrogant,  aggressive,  brilliant,  a  tire- 
les.s  hglitcr,  an  orator  comliiiiing  something 
of  tile  ]mpressivcnes.s  of  Webster  and  the 
reauiness  and  roughness  of  the  stump  speak- 
er; shreud  and  adroit,  popular  to  the  point 
01  fauiiharity.  Douglas  was  easily  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  Congress.  He  was  a 
master  of  .voplustry,  never  a  master  of  any 
subject.  Ho  "learned  without  study,  re- 
f.MH-f  .  V^-}^>^K  i^it'^lit^ition,  accomplished 
without  tod.  let  emhicnt  statesmen  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  their  stand  under  the 


In  debate  Douglas  mus  superb.  He  iiad  a 
distinct  oratory  all  his  own.  His  voice  Avas 
melodious,  his  enunciation  clear.  His  bit- 
terest political  foes  Avere  comjjciled  to  ad- 
mit that  his  skill  in  making  the  Averse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason,  Avas  masterful.  His 
greatest  Aveakness  Avas  his  lack  of  self-con- 
trol, when  he  Avould  restirt  to  Ioav  and  offen- 
sive language.  Of  this  the  most  unfortunate 
example  Avas  his  altercation  Avith  Sumner. 
The  license  to  which  Douglas  resorted  Avas 
uiusortliy  tlie  best  traditions  of  the  Senate. 
The  Brooks  assault  on  Sumner  took  place 
soon  after  Douglas'  speech,  but  was  undoubt- 
edly looked  upon  Avith  reprobation  by  Doug- 
las. The  facts  go  to  show  tliat  Douglas  did 
not  know  of  the  plot  against  Sumner. 

Douglas    informed    President  Buclianan 
that  he  could  not  support  the  latter's  pro- 
gram in  Ivansas,  of  forcing  the  Lecompton 
constitution  tlirougli  Congress.    The  Presi- 
dent threatened  to  remove  all  those  from 
olTice  wlio  had  been  appointed  upon  Douglas' 
recommendation.    Thereupon  Mr.  Douglas 
started  to  depart.   "Senator,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "I  Avish  you  to  rememl)er  that  no  Dem- 
ocrat ever  successfully  opposed  the  policy  of 
an  administration  of  his  party."  Mr.  Douglas 
replied:    "Mr.  President,  permit  me  most  re- 
spectfully to  remind  you  that  General  Jack- 
son is  dead;"  and  AvithdroAV.    On  the  22nd 
of  March,  1858,  Mr.  Douglas  made  one  of 
the  greatest  speeches  of  his  life  in  direct 
opi)osition  to  the  administration's  Kansas 
program.   CroAvds  flocked  to  the  Capitol  to 
hear  hmi.    The  galleries  and  all  vacant 
'       "  ^vere  packed  Avith  people,  most  of 
them  women  from  the  Soulli.   Then  ft  A\a.s' 
realized  Avhat  a  mighty,  strong  and  brave  i 
man  Hlinois  had  sent  to  the  Senate.  Be-' 
cause  of  this  speecli  Horace  Greeley  recom-l 
mended  to  the  Republicans  of  Hlinois  that! 
they  make  no  nomination  for  senator,  but  : 
re-elect  Douglas  by  unanimous  vote,   'ft  is  i 
not  diihcult  to  see  in  this  speech  the  turn-' 
ing  of  the  tide  in  the  Soutlr  against  Douglas  ' 
He  chose  to  folioAv  his  judgment  and  his: 
conscience  rather  than  a  Democratic  execu-: 
tive. 

Douglas  rode  the  Avhirhvind  but  did  not 
direct  the  storm.   The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
the  doctrine  of  "s(|uatter  sovereignty"  did 
not  .satisfy  eitiiet  liie  North  or  the  South 
It  AA-as  a  straddle;  and  Douglas  fell  between 
two  .stools.    While  Douglas  was  looked  upon 
by  the  Democrats  of  tlie  North  as  a  sure' 
AVinner  of  the  presidential  nomination   al- ' 
ready  he  had  been  discarded  bv  the  very  ^ 
ac'tion  he  thought  would  Avin  tiie  South  I 
When  Congress  met  December  5,  18.59  the  I 
very  atmosphere  of  Washington  and  in' fact 
the  Avhole  country,  Avas  charged  Avith  the 
portents  of  a  coming  dash.    Every  one  of 
prominence  in  and  out  of  Congress  Aias 
armed,  anticipathig  an  outbreak.    In  the  I 
House  were  such  Republicans  as  Charles 
■  w?^/^''^^"'^'  '^J^i'ii^J.  Ooukling,  Slierman' 
and  Collar,  and  such  Democrats  as  Vallcn- ' 


iliiiKliani,  < aiitl  Sicklrs.  In  I  lie  .St  ii.ilr 
wt'i-c!  Suiunor,  Siiwani,  Wil.soii  and  \\  :ulo 
oil  tlic  one  side;  DoukIhs,  Diivis,  Toombs, 
Sliilt'U.  I't-njuiuin  and  Miilloiy  on  the  (dlicr. 
'I'lu'  hatllf  for  SiH-akiTshii)  ol'  llic  House 
la>li'(i  from  Dcccmbci-  5  to  Kt'liiiiavy  1,  ac- 
coinir.iniril  by  bitler  spci'cbrs  and  1  ri'(|iicnt 
personal  assaults.  Sherman  wa:,  (l(  Ieat(>d 
lor  Speaker  alter  some  :m  ballots.  .\n  un- 
kiuiwn  and  new  memljer,  I'einiiuKtun,  of  | 
New  Jersey,  was  elected. 

DuriuK  the  louK  struKKb'  in  Tonf^.i-^s  \nv- 
codiuf,'  the  national  conventions  and  the 
tdeclion,  southern  Democratic  nuMubers  ot 
t)oth  hoiises  sneeied  at  a  si-tthMuent  of  the 
(luestion  of  .slavery.  Reprosentativfi  Craw- 
ford, of  CJoorgia,  said:  "Now,  in  icgard  to 
the  'election  -Ave  will  never  submit  to  the 
inauguration  of  a  black  Republican  for  Pres- 
iilent."  (Applause  from  the  Democrats  and 
hisses  from  the  Republicans.) 

NEAR  BLOWS 
Two  Dcmocratie  members  of  the  House 
froia  Illinois  jiearly  came  to  blows. 

Lo.t^an:  "I  did  not  shrink  from  the  le 

sponsibil'ily  like  a  spaniel  coward  ' 

.Mr.  Kellogg:  "Doe.s  the  gentlemau  call  me 
■d  spiuiiel  coward?  '  ,    ,    ,  ai 

Fi  iends  prevented  a  personal  clash.  Aleiu- 
ber-<  on  the  lloor  and  crowds  in  the  galleries 
cheered,  hissed  and  yelled.  The  cause  ot 
the  many  clashes  was  slavery  and  Mr.  Doug- 
las' candidacy  for  President. 

in  a  letter  denying  any  attempt  to  secure 
;  the  election  of  Douglas  to  the  Senate,  Hor- 
'  ace  Grtely  wrote:  "1  dete.st  his  doctruies, 
I  but  I  like  his  pluck."  Senator  Clarke,  ot 
i  Mis.souri,  said  no  Demoerat  .should  have 
unvthing  to  do  with  "such  a  dog  as  (ireeley. 

In  many  respects,  the  sessions  of  Congre:^s 
from  De(k-mber,  1859,  to  March,  1861,  were 
the  most  memorable  in  American  history. 
The  bitterness  of  debate,  the  approaching 
presidential  conventions  and  election  and 
the  result  thereof,  the  threats  of  the  South 
and  the  doubt  as  to  the  candidates  for 
President,  all  gave  the  sessions  a  dramatic 
int'^re^t  neve'-  before  experienced.  Seward 
i«nd  Douglas  were  looked  upon  as  the  sure 
winners  for  the  nominations.  Neither  was 
in  the  race  as  winner— such  is  the  wide  di- 
vergence of  htunan  opinion  and  Divme  des,- 

i  "^"lir.  Douglas  received  the  blows  of  his  eue- 
!  inies  for  a  long  time  in  silence.  The  South 
:  already  was  showing  its  teeth.  On  the  lit li 
of  January,  1860,  Mr.  Douglas  said:  Who 
has  the  right  to  say  who  is  m  the  party 
and  who  not?    I  believe  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Democrats  ol  the  Lnited  States 
are  with  me  on  this  disputed  point. 
THE  BALTIMORE  CONVENTION 
Having  been  removed  from  the  chairmaii- 
sliin  of  tlio  Senate.  Committee  on  Territo- 
ries to  add  to  his  mortilication,  Mr.  Douglas 
said:  "If  you  were  to  nominate  tor  the 
Presidency  a  man  proclaiming  that  every 
man  holding  the  opinions  I  do  is  marked 
as  a  victim  for  vengeance,  what  chance  havo 
vou  of  electing  him?   1  am  determined  never 
to  surrender  conscientious  conviction  even 
to  secure  the  highest  place  in  the  goverii- 

"^The  opi>osition  to  Mr.  Douglas  in  the 
timore  convention  was  even  more  bit  er 
than  at  Charleston.  He  was  nominated  or 
President  at  Baltimore;  but  from  the  be- 
ginning his  cause  was  hopele.ss.  Despite 
the  most  strenuous  presidential  canipaiga 
ever  undertaken  up  to  that  time,  Mr.  Doug- 
las lost.  His  political  aml)ition  was  no c  re- 
alized His  cup  of  bitterness  was  full.  H  o 
South  for  which  he  had  sacrihced  so  much, 
'  deserted  him  at  the  critical  moment. 

It  is  scL-cely  po.ssible  for  the.peop  e  oC 
today  to  have  a  proper  apprecia  ion  of  the. 
dilliculties  under  which  Mr.  Douglas  labo.eil. 
and  the  obstacles  with  which  he  was  con- 
ironled  during  that  fr^-^'f  ^ 
was  a  Democrat,  nominated  by  a  "uijoi  i  y 
of  his  party:  yet  President  iJuchanan  loughi 
hin,  and  pursued  him  with  a  malignant  ha- 
tn  il  I'^very  po.ssible  inducement  was  .stiU 
held'  out   to   Democrats   to   turn  against; 


i)i,ll).,l.i.s.      I  he    lie.-t    Oilices    Weie,   (jlii  i.ii  a- 

re^Naril  lor  turning  against  him.  In  the 
main,  northern  Democrats  stood  by  luiii. 
Southern  Democrats  knifed  the  very  mail 
who  had  contributed  more  to  Di'iiiocratie 
triumph  in  lK."'ii  than  any  otluM'  man. 
15reckini  idge  was  the  adminisi  rat  ion  can- 
didate Illinois  gave  Doiighis  1(;0,0(J()  voles, 
i?reckiiiridg(i  AVhile  tlu;  South  iiiado 

Douglas'  electi(jn  impossible,  it  solidilied  aa 
army  of  northern  admirers  and  opened  tin; 
eyes  ot  D(-uglas  himself  to  the  treachery 
of  the  South. 

Like  Saul  of  Tarsu.s,  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
<aw  the  light  and  was  converted.  W  hen  in 
181)0  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  went  Repub- 
lican Douglas  said:  "Dinc(dii  is  the  ne.xt 
L^resideut  ot  the  United  States.  1  have  no 
hope,  no  destiny  before  me,  but  to  do  my 
best  to  save  tlie  Union."  . 

January  ;!,  1801,  two  months  utter  the  in- 
auguration of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Dougla.s 
said  in  the  Senate:  "I  have  said  that  I  can- 
not countenance  the  right  of  sece.ssion. 
'while  seeking  the  support  of  the  southern 
people  he  gave  them  to  understand  that, 
should  they  rebel,  they  would  have  no  sup- 
port nor  svmpdthy  from  him.  During  that 
eventful  winter  -Mr.  Douglas  repeatedly  ar- 
guea  ag;ua-L  recession  and  pleaded  lor  the 
Union. 

HOLDmG  LINCOLN'S  HAT 

^\Tlen  President  Lincoln  was  ab(jut  to  de- 
liver hi.-  first  inaugural,  he  looked  around  lor 
a  place  to  put  his  hat.  Senator  Douglas 
graciously  .^teupea  forward  and  took  it  and 
held  it.  This  slight  incident  revealed  to 
the  vast  crowd  the  future  attitude  ol  Mr. 
Douglas  toward  P-e  ident  Luicoln,  his  great 
and  successful  antagonist. 

AVhile  vet  the  guns  were  resounding  in 
Charleston  harbor  and  the  rebellion  was 
begun  the  well  known  ligurc  of  a  great 
statesman  was  seen  to  walk  into  the  l.xecu- 
tive  Mansion.  It  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
President  Lincoln  received  Mr.  Doug  as  cor- 
dially; and  while  the  shot  and  shell  were 
falling  over  Sumter,  a  most  momentous 
conference  was  held  of  great 
and  far-reaching  significance.  \Nhen  Mi. 
Douglas  emerged  he  was  driven  at  once  to 
the  Stfice  of  the  Associated  Press,  ^^here  he- 
dictated  a  telegram  announcing  that  he 
had  pledged  to  the  President  his  i"0.st  ear- 
nest and  active  cooperation  toward  putting 
down  the  rehellion  and  saving  his  countrj 
in  the  great  crisis,  calling  upon  every  Inend 
to  do  the  same. 

Reading  the  -summons.  Democrats  of  the 
North  were  as  eager  to  tol  ow  the  PiesKlont 
as  they  were  eager  to  follow  Mr.  Dougla.-. 
Side  by  side,  Democrats  and  Republican.s 
took  their  places  in  the  ranks  and  marched 
away  to  sufier  and  fight  and  die  tor  their 
country. 

MIGHTY  IN  DEFEAT 

It  was  a  sad  and  pathetic  incident  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he  stood  beh>ic  a 
vast  assemblage  in  the  '•Wigwam'  where  Mr. 
Lincoln,  his  antagonist  and  vu'tor  was  nomi- 
nated.   Although  defeated,  Mr.  Douglas  at 
utJt  moment  Avas  a  mighty.  ^^^1  P"^^" 
figure  in  the  galaxy  ot  American  statesmen 
Hero  patriotic  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion  and  ot  every  political  party  listened 
foi  every  word  and  vied  to  do  hini  honor. 
The  ambitious  politician,  misguided,  disai)- 
nointed   was  translated  into  the  inspired 
na ti-iot     He  who  had  refused  to  see  the 
mnil  light  hecame  the  Paul  filled  wnth 
the  spirit  of  tmth  and  righteousness,  lor 
years  Mr.  Lincoln's  antagonist  Mr.  Douglas 
hecame  his  best  friend  in  the.  hour  of  need. 
The  unregenerate  Democrat  humbly  and  de- 
voutly became  one  of  the  c  elenders  ot  the 
Republican  party  and  the  Union. 

This  great  patriotic  speech  in  Chicago  in 
the  cau.,e  of  the  Union  was  his  last.  He 
passed  away  on  the  3d  of  J»'^^^.,5  • 
this  last  me-><age  to  his  .nons:  Tell  them 
to  obey  the  laws  and  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  tlie  ITuited  States." 


In  his  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  James 
!  G.  Blaine  said  of  Mr.  Douglas:  "Rarely  in 
our  history  has  the  action  of  a  single  person 
been  attended  by  a  public  interest  so  un- 
.  usual,  by  applause  so  hearty  in  the  North, 
i  by  denunciation  so  bitter  in  the  South.  *  *  * 
Mr.  Douglas,  wjth  the  characteristic  bold- 
ness of  a  leader  and  with  a  patriotism  which 
did  him  honor,  defended  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Lincoln  against  the  assaults 
of  opposition  senators.  *  *  *  With  danger 
to  the  Union,  his  early  affections  and  the 
associates  of  his  young  life  had  come  back. 
He  remembered  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Now  England,  that  he  had  been  reared  in 
New  York,  that  he  had  been  crowned  with 
honors  by  the  generous  and  confiding  peo- 
ple of  Illinois.  ■»  *  *  He  believed  in  the 
Union  ot  the  states,  and  he  stood  by  his 
country  with  a  fervor  and  energy  of  pat- 
riotism which  enshrined  his  name  in  the 
history  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
:  people.  His  death  created  the  profoundest 
impression  in  the  country,  and  the  admin- 
istration (Lincoln)  felt  that  one  of  the 
mighty  props^f  the  Union  had  been  torn 
away." 

HORACE  GREELEY'S  OPINION 

Horace  Greeley  said  of  him:  "When  "war 
actually  grew  out  of  the  conllicting  preten- 
sions of  the  Union  and  the.  Confederacy, 
Mr.  Douglas  took  nobly  and  heartedly  the 
side  of  his  country." 

At  the  memorial  exercises  in  Congress, 
Kepresentative  Cox,  of  Ohio,  said:  "History 
Avill  be  false  to  her  trust  if  she  does  not 
write  that  fcltephen  A.  Douglas  was  a  patriot 
of  matchless  purity." 

In  a  letter  to  the  National  Intelligencer, 
written  two  weeks  before  he  died,  Mr.  Doug- 
las said:  "In  view  of  the  facts,  there  is  but' 
one  path  of  duty  left  to  all  patriotic  men.  \ 
*  *  It  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Union ; 
man,  every  friend  of  constitutional  liberty,  i 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  our  common  coun-! 
try,  its  government  and  its  flag,  as  the  only  1 
means  of  preserving  the  Union  of  the  statasJ 
*   -  *  I  know  of  no  mode  by  which  a  loyal ! 
citizen  may  so  well  demonstrate  his  devo-  ^ 
tion  to  his  country  as  by  sustaining  tlie 
flag,  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  under 
all  circumstances  against  all  assailants  at 
home,  and  abroad." 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Douglas  monu- 
'  ment  in  Brandon,  Vt..  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Can- 
i  non  sent  this  message:  "He  was  a  great 
statesman,  and  in  several  speeches  he  made 
shortly  before  his  decease,  he  did  invaluable 
I  service  in  the  great  contest  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union.   I  am  satisfleTrthat 
soutliern  ?ina  ^central  Illinois,  southern  and 
central  Indiana  and  southern  Ohio,  except 
for  those  speeches,  would  have  been  prac- 
tically in  the  same  condition  during  the  war 
as  were  Missouri  aiKl  Kentucky." 

CROWNraG  ACTS 

Loyalty  and  patriotism  were  the  crowning 
acts  of  Mr.  Douglas'  life.  By  his  voluntary 
iicts  he  turnit-hed  the  strongest  possible  evi- 
dence that  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution  were  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations.  He  was  heroic  when 
he  rent  asunder  personal  and  party  ties  to 
join  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Republican 
party  in  saving  the  Union.  He  died  with  no 
scar  on  his  patriotism,  no  stain  upon  his 
loyalty. 

Like  thousands  of  other  Democrats  in 
every  national  crisis,  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Republican  party 
and  the  Union,  and  led  millions  to  follow 
him.  Should  occasion  require,  there  are 
millions  of  loyal  and  patriotic  Democrats 
who  will  join  the  Republicans  in  saving  the 
nation  from  other  perils. 


Lincoln-Douglas  Drama  Told 

Bowers  Says  Both  Would  Have  Same  His- 
torical Status  If  They  Had  Died  in  1861. 


 ft^Tl 

SPUINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12  (/P).  -Claude 
York,  keynoter  of  the  last  Democratic  national 
today  in  the  Sangamon  County  courtroom, 
echoed  to  the  voice  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
between   the   emancipator  andf 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  his  life- 
long political  rival. 

■■Harl  Lincoln  and  DouKla.'9_  both 
dipd  in  the  first  year  o£  the  Civil 
War,  the  historical  status  of  one 
would  not  have  differed  Rreatly  from 
thai  of  the  other.  The  J^lncoln  of 
history  was  developed,  or  brousht 
out,  bv  the  sufferings  and  strusafles 
of  four  blood-soaked,  t ear-drenc.ied 
\ears  of  loneliness  and  anxiety,' 
Bowers  said. 

"Politicians  .scorned  t^incoln  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  the  people 
will  love  him  to  the  end  of  time. 

"No  two  sreat  leaders  of  ipposing 
forces  in  all  history  have  been  i-.ore 
stranselv  identified  in  their  careers. 
They  were  cast  for  opposing  ol^s 
in  manv  a  drama  of  their  dny.  their 
lives  touched  at  many  points,  rnd 
as  lone-  as  Lincoln  is  remembered 
DoURlas  can  not  he  forgotten. 

'■By  all  the  dictates  of  convention 
all  the  rid  vantage  in  .he  jontest 
should  have  been  with  Douglas. 
When  he  first  looked  out  upon  the 
«orld  from  a  neat  cottaee.  in  he 
thorousbly  settled  town  of  Brandon, 
in  Vermont,  Lincoln,  the  child  in 
his  fourth  >-ear,  was  toddlins'  about 
a  sordid  caijin  in  a  Kentucky  cleur- 
inp.  The  father  of  one  was  an  edu- 
cated and  successful  physician;  that 
of  the  other  the  most  tragic  of  all 
failures,  an  unsuccessful  illiterate 
ne'er-do-well.  Douglas  had  the 
background  of  success;  Lincoln  of 
failure,  ^       .  — 


G.  Bowers  of  New 
convention,  stood 

whose  walls  once 
painted  a  parallel 


CHICAGOAN  TELLS 
OF  DOUGLAS'  WORK 
WITH  OLD  U.  OF  C. 


,dio  Speaker  Gives  Interesting  Facts 
^bout  "Little  GianC— Describes 
Meeting  Here. 


Residents  of  this  community  who 
■were  tuned  in  on  Station  WMAQ,  Chi- 
cago, last  evening,  were  treated  to  an 
a<^dres3  on  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  The 
tallf  was  given  by  Charles  S.  Winslow 
of  C3hicago -And  came  as  a  part  of  a 
Iffogram  the  station  calls  "Forgotten 
Sits  of  Local  History".  Mr.  Winslow 
dealt  largely  with  the  Chicago  life  of 
tlae  "Little  Giant,  altho  he  also  de- 
voted sometime  to  his  experiences  at 
Jacksonville  ahd  Wincliester. 
■  He  gave  especial  attention  to  the 
meeting  in  Jacksonville  at  which 
Pouglas  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Demqcrats  and  became  his  party's 
leader  by  defending  the  policies  of 
Andre?/  Jackson.  The  speaker  men- 
tioned also  the  cloSe  association  be- 
tween T.innnii^  nnd  Douglas  In  Spring- 
field, ThenattBSf  of  both,  he  said, 
appear  on  the  same  cotillion  pro- 
g^rams.  Both  were  prominent  in  every 
social  function  In  the  village  capital, 
and  both  figured  in  the  discussions  in 
cpuntry  stores  and  from  the  debating 
sjtump  for  many  years. 

Each  considered  the  other  the  leader 
of  his  party  in  the  state.  Douglas  al- 
ways courted  debates  with  Lincoln, 
and  the  latter  never  refused  a  chal- 
lenge. Aside  from  the  famous  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates,  tii.e  two  figured 
In  many  other  campaigns,  following 
each  other  about  the  stat^  and  speak- 
ing often  from  the  same  platform. 

Mr.  Winslow  told  much  that  is  new 
concejfning  the  life  of  Douglas  in  Chi- 
cago. '  He  moved  to  that  city  from 
Springfield  after  his  election  to.  Con- 
gress. Chicago  M^ras  greatly  aroused 
over  the  Douglas'  proposal  of  Squat- 
tel"  Sovereignty,  and  when  the  "Little 
Giant"  appeared  one  evening  at  North 
Market  Hall  to  make  an  address  on 
the^  subject,  he  was  greeted  by  a  howl- 
ing aiob.  ,  From  early  evening  until 
midnight,  Douglas  battled  this  opposi- 
tion until  he  was  exhausted. 

Douglas  acquired  some  6,000  acres  of 
land  in. what  is  now  the  Calumet 
region  of  the  Chicago  area.  He  had 
an  eighty-acre  estate  along  what  is 
now  Cottage  Grove  avenue,  and  on  the 
site  of  a  small  cottage  which  was  his 
home,  he  expected  some  day  to  build 
a  fine  home.  Instead,  he  is  now  bur- 
ied on  that  spot.  In  1856  Douglas 
gave  ten  acres  from  his  Cottage  Grove 
estate  for  the  founding  of  a  univer- 
sity. It  was  donated  to  a  Baptist 
church  board,  and  an  effort  was  at 
once  made  to  start  a  school.  The  land 
was  mortgaged  to  raise  funds,  and  the 
college  was  opened.  It  continued  un- 
til 1885  when  lack  of  funds  and  over- 
hanging debts  caused  its  close.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  safely  said  that 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  addition  to  his 
other  accomplishments,  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  founding  of  the  first 
University  of  Chicago.  In  the  corner- 
stone of  one  of  the  modern  buildings 
on  the  present  university  campus, 
there  is  a  stone  bearing  a  bronze  tab- 
let, which  gives  the  information  that 
the  stone  is  taken  from  Douglas  Hall, 
n  part  of  the  old  University  of  Cin- 

Mtorjmtsiim  > 


Douglas  made  his  home  in  Chicago 
until  his  death  in  1862.  He  died  at 
the  Tremont  House,  where  he  spent 
the  early  years  of  his  residence  in  the 
city.  A  monument  now  stands  on  the 
site  of  his  grave  and  the  cottage  where 
he  resided  for  a  time  on  Cottage 
Grove  avenue. 
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NEW  LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS  MATTER 

Compiled  by  Hi;iiriLKT  WEi.Ld  Kav.  CuntudUin  lAiicln  Tomb 


0^  It 


STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS 
Senator  of  lUinois  Who  Debeted  with  Lincoln 


On  Augu:<t  18,  1906,  J.  McCann  Davis, 
the  Springfield  editor  and  Lincoln  en- 
thuF.iait,  sent  us  the  following  letter  of 
Ml-.  Douglas,  who  later  joined  in  the  Lin- 
coln-Douulaa  debates  that  put  the  name 
of  Lincoln  upon  evci-y  reader's  lips  and 
n'!:;de  him  president. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Douglas  in  his 
c;rlicst  day:;  spelled  his  nair.e  Douglasi;. 
Ml-.  B:v\:s  also  sent  a  facsimile  of  the 
Bourlas  j^ctition  for  membership  of  the 
Sprin;Tl;cld  Masonic  lodge  bearin.t?  date, 
April  21,  1810,  and  completed  his  degrees 
June  2j  that  year.  He  was  elected 
Junior  Warden  in  1841.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : 

"Lcwiston,  April  2.  1841. 
'•M.  Hoira,  W.  M.,  Springfield  Lod-e 
No.  4. 

"llcar  brother:  Concerning  my  con- 
tinued absence  ~hich  is  unavoidable  and 
incompatible  %vith  a  pi'oper  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  Junior  Warden. 
I    intended    to    have    resigned  before 


treated  the  office  as  vacant;  but  in  the 
event  you  have  not  done  so,  I  now  tender 
my  resignation  and  hope  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  lodge  have  not  suffered  in 
consequence  of  my  omission  to  perform 
this  duty  at  an  earlier  period.  Permit 
me  to  return  to  you  personally  and 
through  ycu  to  each  individual  brother 
:f  th-  lodre  my  sin.e:-e  thanks  for  the 
kiiidness  2nd  brctheHy  feeling  with  which 
everyone  ox  you  has  always  treated  nie, 
and  express  my  ai-dort  desire  for  your 
happiness  and  prospeiity  until  we  have 
met  again  upon  the  level.  I  am,  very 
respectfully,  your  friend  and  brother. 

"S.  A.  DOUGLAS." 

Mr.  Lincoln  never  belonged  to  any 
fraternr.l  orde  rs.  The  nearest  to  becom- 
in:r  a  kas  >n  is  told  in  the  following  in- 
cident. A  important  meeting  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order  was  hold  in  Washington  early 
in  1S65,  and  at  the  clo.se  of  the  session 
a  delegati'.ii  of  the  officers  called  upon 
tb?  President,  As  they  >v§fe  Jeflvjp^  qr^ 


en  Stephen  A.  Douglas  Game  to  Clevelanct 


April  23  marks  the  126th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas,  senator  from  Illinois,  proba- 
bly best  remembered  for  his  part  in  the 
debates  on  slavery  <with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, <who  defeated'  him  in  the  1860 
presidential  race.  This  is  the  first  of 
three  articles.  . 

The  Visitors 

On  or  about  July  1,  1833,  an 
earnest  young  man,  hjs  large  head 
accentuating  his  shortness  of  stature, 
looked  over  the  side  of  a  steam- 
boat at  the  "port"  of  Cleveland.  He 
had,  in  a  sense,  begun  the  journey 
that  became  a  meteoric  rise  to  fame 
and  popularity  as  a  political  leader. 
There  was,  however,  no  welcoming 
committee  at  the  dock  to  greet  him. 
Aside  from  his  personal  qualities  of 
shrewdness,  perseverance,  oratorical 
powers,  and  ability  to  think  on  his 
feet  and  a  certain  opportunism,  he 
was  merely  another  youth  going 
west  for  fame  and  fortune. 

Probably  he  wanted  to  like  this 
growing  town  in  the  wilderness, 
though  he  could  hardly  know 
what  to  expect.  Cleveland  at  that 
time  had  about  5,000  or  6,000  popu- 
lation and  Brooklyn,  to  the  south- 
west, had  some  2,000  or  more.  It 
had  been  just  37  years  since  Gen. 
Moses  Cleaveland  surveyed  the  site. 
While  the  visitor  later  was  to  write: 
''I  bade  farewell  to  my  friends  and 
started  alone  to  the  'great  west,' 
without  having  any  particular  des- 
tination in  view,"  Cleveland  was 
certainly  one  of  the  places  he  had 
considered  as  a  stopping-off  place. 


By  JOHN  HUTH 

For  he  had  bothered  to  obtain 
several  letters  of  Introduction  to 
some  "gentlemen  of  that  place" 
from  his  friends. 

The  young  man  was  then  known 
as  Stephen  Arnold  Douglass,  the 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  American 
history.  He  dropped  the  second  s 
when  starting  his  political  career  in 
Illinois  a  couple  of  years  after  com- 
ing here. 

He  had  been  born  near  Brandon, 
Vt.,  in  1813,  lived  on  a  farm  there 
until  15.  His  father  died  when 
Stephen  was  a  boy  and  Stephen 
had  to  get  out  to  earn  his  living  as 
soon  as  his  frail  constitution — ^he 
was  quite  often  sick — would  permit 
When  15,  he  became  an  apprentice 
to  a  cabinetmaker  in  Middlebury, 
Vt,  but  within  a  year  he  showed 
the  spirit  of  independence  and  ag- 
gressiveness that  characterized  him 
later.  He  didn't  like  having  to  do 
menial  jobs  around  his  boss'  house, 
so  he  quit  He  went  back  to  Bran- 
don, got  work  with  another  cabinet- 
maker, stayed  a  year,  until  his 
health  failed. 

Back  to  School 
Recuperated,  he  went  back  to 
school,  first  in  Brandon's  "academy." 
When  the  family  moved  to  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1830,  he 
continued  his  schooling  there,  study- 
ing Greek,  Latin,  mathematics, 
rhetoric,  and  logic  and,  he  said,  he 
"made  considerable  improvement." 
Self-improvement  continued  two 
years.  About  Jan.  1,  1833,  he  entered 
an  office  as  a  law  student,  but  in 
June,  1833,  ^the  determination  to 


push  west  overcame  hina.  He  de- 
parted with  letters  of  introduction 
and  good  wishes  from  his  friends, 
instructions  to  take  care  of  bis  not- 
robust  health  from  his  mother,  and 
$300,  the  last  of  his  patrimony. 

Cleveland 

On  the  first  night  Stephen  ar- 
rived at  Buffalo,  looked  over  near- 
by battle  grounds  and  Niagara  Fajls, 
and  a  few  days  later  hopped  aboard 
the  steamboat  In  Cleveland,  through 
the  letters  he  had  brought  he  "im- 
mediately became  acquainted  with 
Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Esq.,  an  ac- 
comphshed  and  intelligent  gentle- 
man and  distinguished  lawyer  of 
that  city."  In  an  autobiographical 
sketch  dated  Sept  J.  1838,  Douglas 
also  wrote: 

"Being  pleased  with  Cleveland 
and  its  prospects  for  business,  and 
also  with  the  few  acquaintances  I 
had  formed  there,  I  immediately 
determined  upon  remaining  there. 

"By  the  statutes  of  Ohio,  I  was 
required  to  pursue  the  study  of  law 
one  year  within  the  lunits  ofHhat 
state  before  I  could  be  admitted  to 
practice.  For  that  purpose  Mr.  An- 
drews was  kind  enough  to  offer  ihe 
the  use  of  his  offic6  and  library, 
which  I  gladly  accepted,  and  entered 
upon  my  studies  with  increasing 
spirit  and  zeal."  ' 

If  intelligent  young  men  iare 
worthwhile  investnients  in  a  com- 
munity, it  would  seem  that  Cleve- 
land's stock  had  gone  up  on  that 
July  day.  But  an  unexpected  cir- 
cumstance was  to  intervene  in  a 
very  short  time. 


Chicago  Tribune 


100  YEARS  AGO 

jroin  tlic  Tribune  and  other  sources 
For  Your  Historical  Scrai)book 

Aug.  29,  1854:  Douglas  has  taunted 
Lincoln  for  seeking  "  my  place  "  in  the 
Senate,  and  The  Tribune  rebukes  him: 

"  A  man  of  less  modesty  than  Lincoln 
would  have  turned  upon  Douglas  with 
a  retort  that  would  have  made  him  draw 
within  his  shell.  Lincoln  was  unani- 
mously nominated  by  the  state  conven- 
tion of  his  party,  but  Douglas  impudent- 
ly thrust  himself  forward  before  he  is 
asked.  The  Senatorship  is  not  a  life- 
time prize,  but  Douglas  has  taken  pos- 
session and  no  prince  of  the  blood  royal 
could  be  more  arrogant  when  his  right 
to  it  is  questioned.  Mr.  Douglas,  you  are 
mistaken;  it  is  not  your  place.  It  belongs 
to  the  people  of  Illinois." 


"BBS?? 


The  Daily  Tews 
Chicago,  Illinois 
April  22,  1963 


1813- 


Chicago's  Giant--1963 


Murk  150th  Anniversary 
Of  His  Birth  Tomorrow 

Holm  Dnirv  has  wriilen  extensively  on  the  history  of  the 
C  liica'^u  area.  '  His  series  in  The  Daily  News  have  ranged  from 
the  histories  of  CJiiccgo  suburbs  to  sketches  of  historic  Midwest 
huitsi's.  Drury  W4js  a  Reporter  and  featitre  writer  for  The  Daily 
Sfws  for  20  years.  -   v -  _> 

BY  JOHN  DRURY 

Stephen  A.  Douglas.,  who  represented  Illinois  in  the  United 
States  Senate  during  the  critical  years  before  the  Civil  War,  is 
well  known  in  American  history  as  the  Little  Giant.  Less  weU 
knpwn  is  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Chicagoan. 

And  it  was  as  a  Chicagoan 
that  the  short,  stocky  Douglas, 
uhose  birth  150  years  ago  will 
be  observed  in  Chicago  next 
Tuesday  by  patriotic  societies, 


achieved  the  distinction,  most 
historians  agree,  of  having 
done  more  than  any  other  man 
to  place  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  White  House. 


Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  Little  Giant 


PERHAPS  the  reason  so 
little  has  been  written  about 
the  senator's  life  in  Chicago 
is  that  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Washington,  serving  in 
the  Senate  from  1847  until  his 
death  in  1861. 

Nonetheless,  he  returned  to 
his  adopted  city  regularly  to 
vote,  deliver  speeches  and  wel- 
come friends  and  political 
leaders  in  his  suite  at  the  Tre- 
mont  House  on  Lake  St.  or  in 
his  summer  home  on  35th  St. 

A  nattve  of  Brandon,  Vt, 
Douglas  came  west  to  Dlinois 
in  1833,  when  he  was  20.  All 
he  had  with  him  was  a  scanty 
wardrobe  and  37  cents. 

Fresh  from  law  studies, 
Douglas  lost  no  time  getting 
established  in  his  new  home  of 
Winchester,  near  Quincy.  In 
1 834  he  received  his  lawyer's 
hcense  and  a  year  later  was 
appointed  attorney  general  of 
Illinois  by  the  Legislature.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  Illinois  Legislature.  By 
the  time  he  was  28,  Douglas 
was  a  judge  of  the  state  Su- 
preme Court. 

*  *  * 
ONE  OF  his  first  acts  as  a 
senator  was  to  introduce  a  bill 
calling  for  federal  land  grants 
to  Illinois  for  a  raikoad  that 
would  run  through  the  center 
of  the  state,  a  move  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Illinois  Central  R.R.  Another 
who  made  the  same  plea  in 
the  lower  house  was  newly 
elected  Rep.  Abraham  Lmcpln. 

Like  many  a  lawmaker  and 
capitalist  of  that  day,  Douglas 
invested  in  land.  After  the  rail- 
road land  grant  bill  finally 
passed  in  1851,  he  bought  70 


acres  of  lake  share  property 
in  Chicago  along  the  projected 
Illinois  Central  route,  a  tract 
extending  from  33d  to  35  th  I 
streets.  ''4 
Here  he  built  a  summer  | 
home,  donated  a  portion  of  his  <' 
land  to  what  is  known  as  the  | 
"first"  University  of  Ciiicago  | 
and  laid  out  a  saihnrb  called 
Douglas — now  the  site  of  tibK^  j 
high-rise  Lake  Meadows  luni^| 
ing  project  and  the  park  con-il 
taining  his  tomb  and  life-size  j 
statue. 

Several  years  later,  Douglas 
purchased  6,000  acres  from 
the  Illinois  Central,  a  tract 

which  was  then  wasteland 
around  Lake  Calumet  and  was  > 
dubbed  "Mr.  Douglas's  Frog  ' 
I  Pond."  Today  this  once-marshy 
I  area  is  vast  Lake  Calumet  bar- j 
bor,  southern  terminal  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Chicago,  Illinois 
April  1963 


Honor  Douglas'  Memory  on  His  Birthday 


Children  from  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Friendless  as  they  watched  ceremonies  in  observ 
dnce  of  the  150th  birthday  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  the  Douglas  monument  in  35th  street  near 
Burnham  park  yesterday.  _ 

Gov.  Kerner  yesterday 
praised  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as 
a  man  whose  career  was 
marked  by  many  political 
achievements  in  addition  to  his 
defense  of  the  "states  rights" 
beliefs  in  debates  with  Abra-") 
ham  LincoUi. 

Speaking  at  a  ceremony^ 
marking  the  150th  anniversary, 
of  Sen.  Douglas's  birth  at  his; 
tomb  at  the  east  end  of  35th 
street,  Kerner  cited  Douglas's; 
successes  with  "internal  im- 
provements, the  Ulmois  Central, 
raih-oad,  and  educational  proj-' 
ects." 

Tho  he  courageously  defend- 
ed his  position  in  the  debates 
with  Lincoln,  Douglas  support- 
ed the  constitution  and  the 
preservation  of  the  union  when 
the  Civil  War  threatened,  Ker- 
Mayor  Daley  (left)  and  Gov.        .If^         „^m&r.v.:m,n^       ^\       ner  said 
Kerner  attending  the  observ- 
ance under  auspices  of  the  Chi- 
cago   Civil    War  Centennial 
commission. 


ITRIBUNE  Staff  Photos] 

The  towering  Douglas  monu- 
ment, where  the  program  took 
place, 


One  of  the  Great  Debates.  Douglas,  hand  on  table,  awaits  chance  to  answer  Lincdn.  $ 


BUT  DOUGLAS  was  more 
occupied  with  national  affairs 
in  Washington.  Among  the 
many  territorial  bills  he  intro- 
duced, the  Kansas -Nebraska 
bill  of  1854  had  perhaps  the 
most  far-reaching  effect. 

In  this  bill,  Douglas  advo- 
cated popular  sovereignty  for 
the  new  territories  of  Kansas 


and  Nebraska  or  for  any  fu- ' 
ture  territories,  meaning  that: 
their  peoples  could  decide , 
whether  they  wanted  to  be 
free  or  slave  states. 

The  suggestion  pleased  the 
South  but  infuriated  the  anti- 
s]aver>' northerners.  Among  the 
northerners  against  the  bill 
was  the  tall,  gaunt  Lincoln, 
who,  since  his  defeat  for  re-  i 
election  to  Congress  in  1849, 
had  been  out  of  politics. 

But  now  Lincoln  re-entered 
the  scene,  delivering  many 
speeches  against  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill.  After  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  organized 


in  lUinuis  on  a  strong  anti- 
slaverj  basis,  he  became  its 
candidate  for  senator  against 
Douglas  in  1858. 

It  was  at  the  start  of  this 
campaign,  when  both  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  delivered  open- 
ing speeches  to  Chicagoani  a 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Tre- 
mont  House,  that  the  Spring- 
field lawyer  challenged  Doug- 
las to  a  series  of  debates  on 
the  slavery  issue  to  be  staged 
in  downstate  Illinois  towns. 
The  result:  The  famous  Great 
Debates. 


If  Lincoln  did  not  win  the 
senatorial  contest,  he  was 
now,  thanks  to  the  widely  pub- 
licized debates,  a  national  per- 
sonality. He  was  invited  to 
speak  at  the  Cooper  Union  In- 
stitute in  New  .York  and  at 
V  various  places  in  New  Eng- 
land. And  then  there  was  talk 
that  he  was  available  as  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  the  I860  campaign. 
*    *  * 
PERHAPS  the  most  mem- 
4  orable    impression   of  Sen. 
Douglas  as  a  man  and  as  Lin- 
coln's former  opponent  was 
his   appearance   among  the 
dignitaries  on  the  speaker's 
platform  when  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated  March  4,  -1861. 
At  the  moment  Lincoln  was 
sworn   into  office,  Douglas 
stood  just  back  of  him,  hold- 
ing the  new  President's  fa- 
mous black  stovepipe  hat. 

Douglas  came  out  strongly 
against  secession  and  loyali}' 
■  supported  President  Lincoln 
and  the  Union  cause.  Bat  his 
worif  was  cut  short  by  an  at- 
tack of  tyi>hoid  fever.  He  died 
in  Chicago  June  3,  1861. 
At  10:30  a.m.  this  Tuesday. 


"lembcrs  of  the  Civil  War 
^cnieiiniul  commissions  of 
Chicago  and  Illinois,  as  well 

of  the  Civil  War  Round  j 
Tabic   and   the   Sons   anj  m 
Daughters  of  Union  Veteranjr^M 
will   gather  in   the  •  Douglas  ' 
Monument  State  Park  at  thk 
foot  of  35th  St.  to  observe  thf 
sesquicentennial   of  Douglas' 
birth.  Among  the  speakers  wifl  ' 
be   Gov.   Otto   Kerner  an3 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley. 


Ihe  Douglas  Mouumenfc,^ 
35th  St.  and  Lake  Part 


Lincoln  Lore 
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ROBERT  W.  JOHANNSEN  ON  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS 

A  REVIEW 


In  the  preface  to  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1973),  Robert 
W.  Johannsen  observes — ^by  way 
of  explaining  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  writing  a  biography  of 
a  man  who  was  "not  introspec- 
tive"— that  "in  Douglas'  story  is 
revealed  the  America  in  which 
he  lived."  Nevertheless,  Johann- 
sen's  is  not  a  sweeping  reinter- 
pretation  of  the  causes  of  the 
Civil  War  with  Douglas  as 
merely  a  handy  focal  point  like 
George  Fort  Milton's  earlier 
(1934)  biography.  The  Eve  of 
Conflict:  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
and  the  Needles  War.  Johannsen 
does  focus  primarily  upon  the 
issues  of  sectional  conflict,  de- 
voting two-thirds  of  the  book  to 
treatment  of  the  last  eleven 
years  of  Douglas's  life  (from 
the  Compromise  of  1850  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Civil  War) , 
but  Douglas  is  always  front- 
and-center  in  the  book. 

Even  though  Johannsen's  new 
biography  does  not  bristle  with 
the  contentious  language  of  self- 
conscious  revisionism,  it  can  by 
no  means  be  said  that  the  book 
eschews  interpretation  for  ob- 
jectivity and  non-controversial, 
straightforward  narrative.  Re- 
viewers who  say  so  were  simply 
fooled,  and  one  would  do  well  to 
take  the  advertisements  for  the 
book,  which  have  featured  blurbs 
from  reviewers  who  term  it 
"objective"  and  "magisterial," 
with  a  grain  of  salt. 

In  a  field  so  saturated  with 
books  and  articles  as  the  history 
of  the  events  leading  to  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  very 
choice  of  subject  matter  itself 
often  betrays  interpretive  as- 
sumptions. The  era  of  greatest 
interest  in  Douglas  began,  ironi- 
cally, in  1928  with  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Lincoln  biography — 
Albert  Beveridge's.  The  hero  of 
that  biography  was  Douglas  and 
not  Lincoln.  Douglas's  heroic 
stature  was  increased  by  Mil- 
ton's above-mentioned  book  in 
1934  and  did  not  begin  to  di- 
minish until  the  late  1940's, 
when  Allan  Nevins  found  Doug- 
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Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  born  in  1813  and  died  in 
1861.  In  his  forty-eight  years  he  enjoyed  an  al- 
most unbelievably  successful  career.  His  mother 
was  widowed  when  Stephen  was  but  an  infant, 
and  his  early  years  were  not  easy.  In  1833,  he  left 
New  York  for  the  West,  eventually  settling  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Douglas  became  a  lawyer 
and  a  supreme  court  judge  before  he  was  twenty- 
eight.  In  1843,  he  won  an  election  for  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Congress.  In  December  of  1847, 
he  took  his  seat  as  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois.  In  the  same  year  he  established  resi- 
dence in  Chicago  and  became  closely  identified 
with  that  city's  commercial  prospects.  He  played 
a  key  role  in  delivering  the  votes  that  brought 
about  the  Compromise  of  1850.  From  that  time  on, 
he  was  a  major  contender  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President,  achieving  that  goal  in 
1860,  but  his  own  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  (1854) 
occasioned  the  birth  of  the  party  that  defeated 
him  in  that  historic  election. 


las  "morally  obtuse"  on  the 
slavery  question.  In  these  years 
(and  after  as  well)  the  lion's 
share  of  historical  effort  in  the 
area  of  the  coming  of  the  Civil 
War  went  into  study  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  Stephen 
Douglas  in  the  1850's.  The  as- 
sumption that  lay  behind  much 
of  this  effort  was  basically  na- 
tionalistic: the  Civil  War  was 
bad  because  it  threatened  to  kill 
the  nation,  and  what  was  inter- 
esting was  to  study  the  last 
national  institution — the  Demo- 
cratic party — to  see  who  tried 
heroically  to  keep  it  together 
and  malevolently  or  narrow- 
mindedly  to  destroy  it.  Within 
this  frame  of  reference,  those 
who  compromised  to  save  the 
Democratic  party  and  the  nation 
from  sectional  split  were  heroes; 
there  was  something  wrong  with 
those  who  let  their  abstract 
moral  principles  (whether  they 
be  pro-  or  anti-slavery)  obscure 
the  overall  purpose  of  saving 
the  nation.  With  those  assump- 
tions one  would  naturally  be 
drawn  to  Stephen  Douglas,  who, 
as  Holman  Hamilton  showed  in 
1954,  did  more  than  the  Great 
Compromiser  himself,  Henry 
Clay,  to  save  the  nation  as  early 
as  the  Compromise  of  1850. 

Certainly  much  of  Johannsen's 
interpretive  framework  stems 
from  that  "needless  war"  school 
of  historians  who  wrote  during 
the  1930's.  "His  interests  were 
national,"  says  Johannsen  of 
Douglas  in  the  Preface,  "and 
this  fact  shaped  everything  he 
said  and  did."  Douglas  died,  he 
adds,  "as  his  beloved  country 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  bloody 
civil  war,  a  casualty  of  the 
conflict  just  as  surely  as  if  he 
had  been  struck  down  on  the 
battlefield."  Throughout  the 
book,  Johannsen  pictures  Doug- 
las as  a  "pragmatist"  bent  on 
compromise  (Milton  used  the 
term  "realist"  to  mean  the  same 
thing).  Douglas's  political  ene- 
mies, at  least  on  the  slavery 
question,  espouse  "abstract"  is- 
sues or  reveal  interest  in  merely 
"theoretical  rights"  (Milton's 
villains  indulged  their  interest 
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in  "sloftiuis"  or  "constitutional  interpretations,"  "mystic 
claims  of  innate  rights,  lookinR-  on  Liberty  as  a  spon- 
t;i neons  creation  and  asserting  rights  unconnected  with 
responsibilities,"  and  "metaphysic  contemplation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution").  Johannsen's  language  is  more 
restrained  than  Milton's,  and  he  certainly  never  broaches 
the  concept  of  a  "needless"  Civil  War,  but  Milton  is  still 
his  intellectual  ancestor. 

The  broad  interpretive  scheme  of  the  book,  then,  is  at 
least  forty  years  old,  and  even  the  general  outlines  of 
the  biographical  scheme  are  not  new.  Douglas  is  pictured 
as  an  ambitious  politician.  Adept  at  the  arts  of  compro- 
mise, even  he  cannot  keep  the  ardent  sectionalists  to- 
gether over  the  issue  of  slavery  expansion.  When  push 
comes  to  shove,  Douglas  does  not  confuse  compromise 
with  truckling,  and  there  is  an  especial  grandeur  to  his 
career  after  1857  and  his  break  with  the  Buchanan  ad- 
ministration (even  Nevins  admired  Douglas's  career  from 
this  point  on).  This  is  the  way  Johannsen  describes 
I'ouglas's  break  with  the  Buchanan  administration  on 
the  Kansas  issue: 

He  had  been  forced  as  never  before  to  confront  the 
full  meaning  of  the  principles  on  which  he  stood.  His 
leadership  in  the  party  had  been  placed  in  jeopardy, 
but  he  now  appeared  before  the  people  as  a  champion 
of  principle,  a  role  to  which  he  was  not  altogether  ac- 
customed. Douglas  found  the  altered  image  appealing, 
and  in  this  sense  the  Lecompton  crisis  was  a  turning 
point  in  his  career.  He  became  more  openly  and  un- 
abashedly a  defender  of  principle,  struggling  for  popu- 
lar sovereignty  and  the  Union  against  increasingly 
vicious  attacks  from  all  sides.  Less  inclined  to  compro- 
mise than  before,  he  was  a  man  under  fire,  and  the 
struggle  brought  out  his  best  qualities. 
Douglas  grew  in  the  new  role,  campaigning  as  much 
against  break  up  of  the  Union  as  for  his  own  candidacy 
in  the  1860  Presidential  election  and  giving  the  Republi- 
cans so  much  support  after  secession  that  he  endangered 
his  distinguishability  as  a  Democrat. 

Johannsen  did  not  set  out  to  change  the  landscape  of 
American  middle-period  historiography  or  even  to  alter 
the  basic  outlines  of  Douglas  biography.  But  within  his 
rather  old-fashioned  scheme  Johannsen  provides  a  lucid, 
subtle,  and  careful  detailing  of  Douglas's  career  (I  say 
"career"  rather  than  "life"  because  the  man  was  so 
secretive  about  his  inner  feelings  that  he  defies  biogra- 
phy). Johannsen's  choice  not  to  tell  the  reader  what  he 
is  doing,  but  simply  to  do  it,  not  only  creates  the  air  of 
magisterial  objectivity  about  the  book  but  often  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  reader  not  fresh  from  an  immersion 
in  the  previous  literature  of  factional  disputes  in  the 
Pierce  administration  or  the  various  controversies  sur- 
rounding the  origins  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  to  plow 
through  the  details  without  stifling  a  yawn  or  two.  But 
to  prove  that  it  is  all  well  worth  it,  I  g'ot  out  the  best 
single  treatment  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  to  date 
(Roy  F.  Nichols's  article  "The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act: 
A  Century  of  Historiography"  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Review  for  1954)  and  did  some  comparing. 
The  results  were  worth  the  effort. 

To  remove  some  of  the  historical  blame  placed  on 
Douglas  for  authoring  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  revok- 
ing the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  exacerbating  sectional 
animosities,  Nichols  simply  removed  Douglas  from  center- 
stage  and  pictured  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  as  the  vic- 
tim of  powerful  forces  rather  than  Douglas's  own  un- 
fortunate brain  child.  Earlier  attempts  to  exonerate 
Douglas  had  left  him  in  the  most  important  role  in  the 
formulation  of  the  bill  but  had  attempted  to  clarify  and 
justify  his  personal  motives.  To  refute  the  obvious  charge 
that  Douglas  had  sold  out  to  the  slave-power  in  exchange 
for  Southern  support  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  in  1856,  Milton  (for  one)  noted  that  Douglas's 
failure  to  get  the  nomination  in  1852  had  stemmed  from 
lack  of  support  from  his  own  Northwest,  not  from  lack 
of  Southern  delegates'  votes.  Others  had  tried  to  say 
his  motives  had  nothing  to  do  with  sectional  issues  but 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  personal  interests  in  railroad 
development  in  the  West. 

Nichols  argued  that  Douglas  was  the  victim  of  power- 
ful political  forces  he  could  not  control.  The  failure  of  a 
bill  to  organize  Nebraska  in  the  1853  session  of  Congress 
showed  that  Douglas  needed  four  Southern  votes  in  the 
Senate  to  get  the  measure  through.  He  faced  a  compli- 


cated situation  in  his  own  party.  President  Franklin 
Pierce  felt  that  the  Democrats  had  regained  the  Presi- 
dency in  1852  because  the  Democrats  who  bolted  the 
party  over  the  slavery  expansion  issue  in  1848  (principal- 
ly, a  New  York  faction  called  the  Barnburners)  had  come 
back  to  the  Democratic  fold  in  1852.  Pierce  felt  obliged 
to  let  them  share  the  federal  patronage.  To  other  Demo- 
crats, especially  those  from  the  South,  it  looked  as 
though  Pierce  was  rewarding  disloyal  Democrats  who 
had  sabotaged  the  party  in  1848.  Loyal  New  York 
Democrats  (called  Hard-shells,  because  they  were  not 
"soft"  on  the  issue  of  admitting  previously  disloyal  Demo- 
crats to  the  patronage)  were  so  upset  over  the  policy 
that  the  party  split  in  New  York  and  gave  the  governor- 
ship to  a  Whig  in  1853.  The  powerful  Southern  senators 
who  controlled  the  votes  Douglas  needed  to  pass  the  bill 
and  who  lived  together  in  a  Washington  boarding  house 
on  F  Street  needed  an  issue  to  test  the  loyalty  of  the 
1848  bolters  who  had  rejoined  the  party.  Reasoning  that 
the  principles  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  would  be  good 
for  Nebraska  if  they  were  good  for  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  and  finding  that  Missouri's  Senator  Atchison  had 
promised  in  his  campaign  for  reelection  to  organize  the 
Nebraska  territory  with  slavery  as  a  live  option,  the 
F  Street  group  decided  to  make  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  which  would  have  excluded  slavery  from 
Nebraska,  the  test  of  the  Barnburners'  loyalty.  The  whole 
group  met  with  President  Pierce  and  Douglas  on  the 
Sunday  before  the  bill  would  come  to  vote  (unusual  be- 
cause Pierce  never  transacted  business  on  Sundays)  and 
altered  the  bill  to  organize  Nebraska  so  that  it  speci- 
fically repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  so  that  it 
included  a  provision  to  organize  two  territories,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  the  one  beside  a  slave  state  (Missouri) 
and  the  other  by  a  free  state,  to  give  it  a  greater  air  of 
sectional  compromise.  Douglas  was  powerless  to  resist, 
and  his  bill  was  the  work  of  many  hands  besides  his 
own.  Such  were  the  origins  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
as  Nichols  explained  them. 

Johannsen's  very  careful  analysis  significantly  alters 
that  picture  which  has  stood  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Johannsen  restores  Douglas  to  the  preeminent  role  in  the 
genesis  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  In  part  his  case  rests 
on  a  slender  foundation,  a  statement  in  a  letter  Douglas 
wrote  in  1852  expressing  his  intention  to  "repeal  alto- 
gether that  compromise."  Nichols  claimed  the  letter  was 
not  genuine,  and  here  Johannsen  fails  for  once  to  be 
"magisterial"  in  his  treatment,  noting  in  a  footnote  only 
that  the  content  of  the  letter  is  controversial  without 
any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  case  one  way  or  an- 
other. However,  his  case  rests  on  several  other  pieces 
of  evidence.  For  one  thing,  Douglas  had  for  several  years 
thought  that  popular  sovereignty — allowing  the  people 
in  the  territories  themselves  rather  than  Congress  to 
decide  the  slavery  question — was  the  proper  principle 
for  the  organization  of  new  territories.  Nevertheless,  the 
original  Nebraska  bill  of  the  1853  session  had  assumed 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  would  apply;  it  was  the 
law  of  the  land  and  need  not  be  reiterated  just  because 
the  principle  had  not  been  extended  to  some  new  terri- 
tories acquired  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  forbade  slavery  above  the  line  of 
36°30'  latitude  in  the  territory  acquired  from  France). 
As  early  as  December  17,  1853,  Douglas  expressed  his 
hope  in  a  letter  that  "all  will  be  willing  to  sanction  and 
affirm  the  principle  established  by  the  Compromise  mea- 
sures of  1850"  in  the  new  territory,  showing  that  he 
expected  the  bill  in  the  new  session  of  Congress  to  go 
by  the  principles  of  1850  and  not  of  1820.  This  state- 
ment came  but  three  days  after  the  Nebraska  bill  was 
under  consideration  in  Douglas's  territorial  committee 
in  the  Senate. 

The  report  Douglas  submitted  with  the  bill  that  came 
out  of  committee  on  January  4,  1854,  drew  a  careful 
analogy  to  the  Compromise  of  1850.  That  Comprornise 
had  not  been  a  convenience  or  necessity,  but  an  establish- 
ment of  "great  principles"  to  settle  the  territorial  ques- 
tion without  agitation  in  Congress  about  slavery.  The 
new  Nebraska  bill  would  allow  the  state  to  come  in 
slave  or  free  as  its  constitution  prescribed.  The  terri- 
torial legislature  before  that  date  was  granted  the  power 
to  legislate  on  all  save  certain  enumerated  subjects, 
and  slavery  was  not  enumerated.  Previous  to  the  action 
of  the  territorial  legislature  on  slavery,  the  Missouri 
Compromise  would  be  in  effect  in  the  territory,  just  as 
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Mexican  law  (which  outlawed  slavery)  had  been  in  effect 
in  the  lands  acquired  from  Mexico  after  the  Mexican 
War.  Congress  had  declined  to  state  explicitly  that  Mexi- 
can law  would  be  in  effect  in  1850,  and  "so  your  com- 
mittee," Douglas's  report  said  in  1854,  "are  not  prepared 
now  to  recommend  a  departure  from  the  course  pursued 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  either  by  affirming  or  re- 
pealing the  8th  section  of  the  Missouri  act"  [the  section 
prohibiting  slavery  above  the  line  36°30'].  William  Sew- 
ard knew  immediately  what  this  meant,  writing  in  a 
letter  on  January  4  that  Eouglas  had  gone  "as  far  as  the 
Democrats  dare,  toward  abolishing  that  provision  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  which  devoted  all  the  new  regions 
purchased  from  France,  north  of  the  line  of  36°30',  to 
freedom."  Douglas  said  later:  "It  was  written  by  my- 
self, at  my  own  house,  with  no  man  present."  If  Johann- 
sen  is  right,  then  the  early  1853  version  was  the  "aber- 
ration," as  he  puts  it,  and  not  the  1854  version.  Douglas 
meant  to  replace  the  principles  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise all  along. 

Johannsen  adds  many  other  subtle  embellishments  to 
the  argument.  Fully  aware  that  Douglas's  political 
troubles  were  in  his  own  backyard  and  not  in  the  South, 
Johannsen  further  exonerates  Douglas  from  the  charge 
of  truckling  to  the  slave  interests  by  arguing  that  Doug- 
las assumed — even  stated  explicitly  on  rare  occasions — 
that  westward  expansion  was  ipso  facto  expansion  of 
freedom.  Douglas  had  come  very  close  to  saying  this 
(and  to  saying  it  was  a  good  thing)  in  a  speech  he  made 
in  1850.  Douglas  said  flatly  that  there  could  be  no 
slavery  in  the  West  because  of  soil  and  climate  con- 
ditions and  the  will  of  the  settlers  there.  More  im- 
portant, he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  border  states  and 
states  of  the  upper  South  would  soon  free  their  slaves 
through  a  program  of  gradual  emancipation.  At  a  later 
date  Douglas  would  avoid  even  such  an  indirect  public 
endorsement  of  freedom  as  this,  but  Johannsen  does 
not  rest  his  contention  on  this  evidence  alone. 

Johannsen  also  suggests  that  Douglas  advanced  guar- 
antees of  his  own,  in  addition  to  nature's  guarantees  of 
soil  and  climate,  that  slavery  would  never  take  root  in 
the  American  West.  As  he  puts  it,  "to  Douglas,  Nebraska 
Territory  was  not  an  isolated  question,  but  was  rather 
a  part  of  a  larger  program  for  western  development 
which  he  had  been  urging  for  many  years."  In  the  first 
place,  the  Pacific  railroads  that  Douglas  had  been  advo- 
cating to  unite  California  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  would,  of  course,  bring  commerce  in  their  wake 
and  cities  too — economic  and  social  conditions  that  were 
not  conducive  to  slave  labor  (incidentally,  these  would 
also  bring  prosperity  to  Douglas's  home  constituency, 
Illinois).  Second,  Douglas's  advocacy  of  free  homesteads 
for  settlers  in  the  West  would  "attract  settlement  by 
small  independent  farmers,"  a  social  class  hostile  to  a 
system  of  slave  labor.  These  two  factors  are  especially 
convincing  when  taken  into  account  along  with  Doug- 
las's apparent  belief  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  would 
remain  in  effect  until  the  territorial  legislature  decided 
what  should  be  done  about  slavery.  In  other  words, 
slavery  would  be  excluded  up  to  the  point  in  time  when 
the  territorial  legislature  made  its  decision.  Obviously, 
there  would  be  no  slaveholders  in  that  legislature  to 
advocate  the  legalization  of  the  peculiar  institution. 

If  anything,  Johannsen's  point  here  is  more  important 
than  his  careful  selection  of  quotations  from  Seward  and 
Douglas  and  his  careful  attention  to  the  chronology  of 
these  remarks  in  the  development  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill,  for  it  is  this  point  that  completely  reverses 
Nichols's  contention.  Johannsen  sees  Douglas  not  as  the 
compromising  victim  of  the  agressions  of  the  "F  Street 
Mess,"  as  the  group  was  called,  and  of  the  factional 
feuds  in  the  Democratic  party  which  he  did  not  create, 
but  rather  as  the  effective  proponent  of  a  grand  plan 
for  the  American  West.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  is 
seen  not  as  the  patchwork  quilt  of  compromise  to  satisfy 
the  many  hands  that  shaped  it,  but  as  the  slightly  modi- 
fied practical  instrumentation  of  a  plan — the  applica- 
tion of  Douglas's  ideals  to  the  West.  The  Bill  is  the 
embodiment  of  an  ideology  and  not  the  crazy  quilt  of 
pluralistic  compromise. 

Johannsen  adds  other  careful  embellishments  to  the 
story  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  For  example,  he 
points  out  that  although  William  Seward  claimed  having 
a  role  in  suggesting  the  Dixon  amendment  which  finally 
specifically  repealed  the   Missouri   Compromise    (as  a 


machiavellian  measure  to  split  Northern  from  Southern 
Democrats),  Mrs.  Dixon  could  not  recall  Seward's  role. 
Johannsen  also  points  out  that  the  decision  to  split  the 
territory  into  two  areas,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  sectional  issues.  The  representatives 
of  the  settlers  already  in  Nebraska  Territory  petitioned 
for  two  territories.  Moreover,  Iowa's  senators  pressed 
for  the  division  because  they  feared  that  the  capital  and 
the  avenues  of  commerce  from  the  new  territory  would 
otherwise  fall  south  of  Iowa's  latitude. 

Johannsen's  alterations  and  embellishments  of  the  tra- 
ditional picture  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  will  pro- 
voke new  scholarship,  I  am  sure,  and  I  am  sure  also 
that  this  could  be  said  of  many  of  Johannsen's  treat- 
ments of  episodes  in  Douglas's  important  career.  It  is  in 
these  respects  rather  than  in  the  broad  interpretive 
scheme  that  Johannsen's  book  will  prove  most  stimulat- 
ing, indeed,  absolutely  indispensable. 

But  the  weaknesses  of  the  overall  scheme  are  nagging. 
If  Douglas  is  to  be  seen  as  implementing  an  overall  plan 
in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  then  Douglas's  ideology 
deserves  a  more  searching  treatment  than  Johannsen 
gives  it.  Yet  Johannsen  is  prevented  by  his  acceptance 
of  the  general  compromiser-vs. -ideologue  scheme  from 
seeking  the  answer  to  the  question  of  Douglas's  sincere 
beliefs.  To  be  sure,  even  a  writer  setting  out  to  answer 
that  question  alone  would  be  severely  hampered  by 
Douglas's  lack  of  "introspection."  But  Johannsen  leaves 
two  avenues  of  approach  still  to  be  explored:  (1)  the 
relationship  between  Douglas's  early  "Jacksonian  con- 
victions" and  his  more  familiar  efforts  at  compromise 
and  Unionism  in  the  1850's  and  (2)  the  images  and 
patterns  of  belief  to  be  gleaned  from  a  close  rhetorical 
study  of  Douglas's  political  speeches. 

Johannsen  does  make  some  effort  in  the  latter  area, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  in  the 
course  of  his  very  thorough  narrative  of  Douglas's  politi- 
cal career,  Johannsen  gives  enough  glimpses  of  Douglas's 
language  to  allow  a  reader  to  piece  together  at  least  the 
rough  outlines  of  a  Douglas  ideology.  Indeed,  Johannsen 
himself  makes  a  major  connection  between  Douglas's 
vision  of  foreign  policy  and  his  view  of  domestic  policy. 
The  two  boiled  down  to  one  word,  expansion — expansion 
as  fast  as  possible  and  with  the  least  amount  of  intro- 
spective attention  to  festering  problems  in  the  society 
already  established  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  model  of  republican  liberty  for  the  world, 
the  United  States  could  best  serve  the  cause  of  freedom 
by  growing  outwardly.  It  was  a  simple  quantitative  argu- 
ment: the  more  United  States  there  was,  the  more  free- 
dom there  was  in  the  world.  Douglas  recognized  no  his- 
torical debt  to  the  past  in  his  vision  of  a  country  unique 
for  the  degree  of  liberty  it  granted  its  citizens.  "I  can- 
not recognize  England  as  our  mother,"  Johannsen  quotes 
Douglas  as  saying  about  1850.  "If  so,  she  is  and  ever 
has  been  a  cruel  and  unnatural  mother."  This  fit  Doug- 
las's foreign  policy,  which  was  always  anti-English  (and 
which  in  turn  met  his  personal  needs  as  a  Democrat  who 
always  gained  support  from  the  anti-English  Irishmen 
who  worked  on  the  railroads  and  canals  in  Illinois).  It 
fit  his  position  on  sectional  issues  (he  blamed  abolition- 
ism on  English  inspiration).  And  it  fit  his  traditional 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party  on  domestic  economic 
issues  (Jacksonians  traditionally  contrasted,  as  Douglas 
put  it,  the  "youthful,  uprising  aspirations  of  the  Ameri- 
can heart"  with  the  "old,  antiquated  notions  which  be- 
long to  the  stationary  and  retrograde  movements  of  the 
Old  World"  in  a  symbolic  clash  between  aristocracy  and 
"the  people"  which  began  with  the  American  Revolution 
and  continued  in  the  party  battles  of  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats). The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  was  a  microcosm  of 
Douglas's  whole  policy:  American  expansion  meant  ex- 
pansion of  freedom. 

That  is,  it  meant  expansion  of  freedom  for  white  peo- 
ple: Douglas  said  repeatedly  that  he  cared  more  for  the 
Union  than  for  all  the  members  of  the  African  race  put 
together.  Johannsen  does  not  hide  or  even  soft-pedal  this 
well-known  aspect  of  Douglas's  Democratic  ideology,  but 
it  fails  to  provide  Johannsen  with  even  a  minor  theme  in 
the  book.  Nonetheless,  racism  is  as  clearly  a  common  de- 
nominator for  Douglas's  ideology  as  expansion  of  free- 
dom. 

To  say  so  bluntly  is  to  tie  Douglas's  grand  plan  up 
into  an  even  neater  bundle  than  Johannsen's  rubric  of 
"advancing  the  area  of  freedom."  It  also  alerts  the  reader 
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to  aiiothor  sLrikiiiKly  old-fashioned  aspect  of  Johannsen  s 
interpretive  scheme.  Stephen  Douf-las,  as  chairman  ot 
the  Senate's  Committee  on  Territories  and  as  author  and 
chief  sponsor  of  many  of  the  territorial  bills,  certainly 
must  have  had  considerable  occasion  to  deal  with  the 
Indian  question.  Yet  Indians  are  mentioned  only  in 
asides.  In  one  brief  episode,  we  are  given  Douglas's  ideas 
on  Indians,  and  they  did  not  stray  far  from  the  old 
dictum  that  the  only  good  one  was  a  dead  one.  In  18.)9, 
Douglas  urged  that  Congress  recognize  a  government 
set  up  by  miners  who  had  encroached  on  Indian  territory. 
After  ail,  Douglas  said,  the  Indians  "are  fading  away 
before  the  advance  of  civilization  like  snow  before  the 
vernal  sun."  Nor  was  this  policy  based  on  matters  of 
fact  (analogous  to  his  argument  that  the  territories 
would  not  support  slavery  no  matter  what  Northerners 
or  Southerners  desired)  ;  Douglas  said  the  Indians  con- 
stituted nothing  but  "barriers  of  barbarism,  of  savage 
ferocity"  and  must  be  removed  from  blocking  white  pro- 

^^Even  if  Douglas's  Western  expansionism  constituted 
a  policy  of  de  facto  expansion  of  freedom,  his  advocacy 
of  expansion  in  the  southern  latitudes  was  a  different 
matter.  Expansion  to  Cuba  and  other  areas  of  Latin 
America  was  avidly  sought  by  the  pro-slavery  interests 
because  it  would  provide  areas   (unlike  the  American 
West)  which  could  and  did  support  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Douglas  never  argued  that  slavery  would  ulti- 
mately be  extinct  in  America,  and  it  would  not  be  stretch- 
ing things  to  say  that  his  support  of  expansion  to  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  was  a  policy  of  expansion  of  the  area  of 
slavery.  In  addition,  Douglas's  foreign  policy  was  im- 
perialism, plain  and  simple— in  other  words,  it  meant 
reduction  of  freedom  for  the  occupants  of  Latin  American 
countries,  as  expansion  in  the  North  did  for  Indians  and  in 
the   South  for  Negroes.   Douglas  usually  cloaked  his 
imperialism   in    language   of   peaceful   expansion  and 
promises  of  eventual  assimilation  under  the  American 
Constitution.    Nonetheless,   when   opportunity  knocked, 
Douglas  endorsed  any  methods.  Thus  he  supported  Robert 
Walker's  filibustering  takeover  of  Nicaragua  in  1856, 
saying  that  he  offered  the  "firmest  and  most  stable"  gov- 
ernment the  country  had  ever  had.  Once  the  Nicaraguans 
were  "thoroughly  Americanized,"  then  the  country  would 
be  annexed.  The  interim  system  would  have  to  be  im- 
perialistic rule.  Later,  in  1858,  Douglas  suggested  that 
the  only  way  to  acquire  Cuba  was  not  to  try  to  buy  it 
from  Spain  but  to  await  some  incident  justifying  forcible 
seizure  of  the  island.  All  in  all,  Douglas's  ideology— his 
grand  plan — was  one  of  imperialistic  expansion  at  the 
expense  of  Negro,  Indian,  and  Latin  American  freedom. 

The  above  constitutes  only  a  different  emphasis  on 
materials  that  are  all  present  in  Johannsen's  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  Douglas's  life.  Considerations  of 
Douglas's  debt  to  the  Jacksonian  beliefs  of  his  early 
career,  however,  are  largely  wanting  in  the  book.  It  is 
unclear  how  thorough-going  a  Jacksonian  Douglas  was  in 
his  economic  beliefs.  At  one  point,  Johannsen  pictures 
Douglas  as  a  "whole-hog"  Jacksonian  critic  of  "milk- 
and-cider"  Jacksonians.  Yet  Douglas's  hard-money  views 
v/ere  loose  enough  to  allow  him  to  advocate  state  banks  of 
issue  to  supply  credit  for  the  Illinois  land  boom  in  the 
1830's.  Douglas's  course  of  beliefs  on  internal  improve- 
ments was  likewise  twisty.  To  speak  simply  of  his  "Jack- 
sonian convictions"  begs  the  question  all  the  readers 
want  to  know:  what  kind  of  a  Jacksonian  was  he?  Were 
his  beliefs  closest  to  John  C.  Calhoun's,  Martin  Van 
Buren's,  Andrew  Jackson's,  or  Lewis  Cass's?  Did  he  go 
in  for  extreme  appeals  to  economic  discontent  in  his 
speeches?  These  and  many  other  questions  about  Doug- 
las's early  political  belief s— including  that  of  the  source 
of  his  very  early  opposition  to  abolition  despite  his  early 
years  in  upper  New  York  State's  "burned-over  district ' 
— remain  largely  unanswered  by  Johannsen's  disappoint- 
ing treatment  of  Douglas's  first  thirty-five  years.  The 
area  clearly  deserves  more  exploration,  especially  in  light 
of  the  known  power  of  Whig  ideology  over  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's beliefs. 

By  slighting  Douglas's  ideology,  Johannsen  allows  con- 
fusion about  important  matters.  For  example,  Johannsen 
feels  that  Douglas  was  an  "antislavery"  man.  There  are 
two  principal  reasons:  (1)  Douglas's  policy  was  one  of 
the  expansion  of  the  area  of  freedom,  and  (2)  Douglas 
consistently  battled  Southern  extremists  on  issues  that 
arose  in  Congress.  The  latter  is  an  element  of  the  story 


we  too  often  forget;  about  the  former  I  have  expressed 
some  doubts  already.  And  I  question  Johannsen's  refer- 
ences to  Douglas's  "general  antislavery  stance'  (page 
2!)!))  or  to  Douglas  as  a  man  "opposed  to  the  institution 
of  slavery"  (page  583).  ,  , 

The  only  solid  piece  of  evidence  in  regard  to  Doug- 
las's personal  and  private  views  of  slavery  stems  from  a 
reminiscence  (after  Douglas's  death  and  after  the  Civil 
War)  by  a  personal  friend,  Major  George  Murray  Mc- 
Connell.  McConnell  recalled  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Douglas  when  the  Illinois  senator  was  upset  over  the 
opposition  of  Northern  Democrats  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  1854.  "I  am  not  pro-slavery, 
said  Douglas.  "I  think  it  is  a  curse  beyond  computation, 
to  both  white  and  black."  Johannsen  says  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  Major  McConnell's  recall  was 

Yet  there  is  much  in  Douglas's  public  record  to  make 
us  wonder  about  Major  McConnell's  memory.  Douglas 
did  not,  it  is  true,  serve  the  interests  of  slavery  expan- 
sion in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  episode.  He  did  not  believe 
that  slavery  was  the  natural  condition  of  the  black  race; 
he  said  repeatedly,  as  Johannsen  shows,  that  the  role  ol 
the  Negro  was  to  be  determined  by  the  whites  locally, 
and  that  role  could  be  any  that  was  consistent  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  local  area.  He  was  not  pro- 
slavery  then,  in  the  sense  that  he  thought  it  was  so 
good  a 'system  that  it  should  be  spread  wherever  possi- 
ble 

On  the  other  hand,  whether  he  can  be  termed  "anti- 
slavery"  is  another  matter.  His  beliefs  seem  to  have 
tended  to  the  position  that  slavery  was  best  where  large 
numbers  of  blacks  resided  and  freedom  best  where  the 
society  was  racially  homogeneous.  Douglas  said  as  much 
at  least  once  (in  1860)  :  "If  I  were  a  citizen  of  Louisiana 
I  would  vote  for  retaining  and  maintaining  slavery,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  good  of  that  people  would  require  it. 
As  a  citizen  of  Illinois  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  ^it,  because 
our  interests  would  not  be  promoted  by  it.  11  it  be 
objected  that  this  was  a  public  stance  of  a  man  who 
desired  the  Presidency,  then  one  could  point  to  at  least  as 
good  an  index  of  Douglas's  private  opinions  as  McCon- 
nell's reminiscence:   Douglas's   personal   dealings  with 

In  1848,  Douglas's  father-in-law  died,  leaving  a  Missis- 
sippi plantation  and  over  100  slaves  to  his  daughter, 
Douglas's  wife.  By  Mississippi  law,  the  property  of  a 
married  woman  was  her  own  and  could  not  be  controlled 
bv  her  husband.  The  will  made  Douglas  "manager  oi  the 
estate  in  exchange  for  20  per  cent  of  its  annual  .income. 
Douglas  hired  an  overseer  and  corresponded  with  him 
regularly  about  the  plantation,  though  Douglas  did  not 
"manage"  it  directly.  Despite  some  advice  to  the  con- 
trary Douglas  never  divested  himself  of  the  direct  con- 
nection to  the  slave  property.  When  faced  with  a  prac- 
tical choice,  Douglas  acted  consistently  with  his  apparent 
belief  that  slavery  was  best  where  blacks  were  numer- 
ous Once  again,  all  this  information  (and  much  more) 
is  in  Johannsen's  comprehensive  book,  allowing  the  read- 
er on  occasion  to  arrive  at  conclusions  different  from 
Johannsen's  own. 

There  are  many  answers  in  Johannsen  s  book  to  ques- 
tions about  Douglas's  later  years,  and  these  are  the 
more  important  years  of  his  life— years  when  he  be- 
came probably  the  most  important  and  charismatic  per- 
sonality in  the  Democratic  party.  To  discuss  only  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  issue  in  detail,  as  I  have  done  here, 
and  to  ignore  the  multitude  of  other  similarly  judicious 
and  detailed  treatments  of  complicated  political  issues, 
while  criticizing  certain  features  of  the  book  consider- 
ably underestimates  its  virtues.  It  is  an  indispensable 
book  for  students  of  the  middle  period  of  American  his- 
tory, for  students  interested  in  Lincoln  (for  there  is  no 
understanding  the  one  man  without  understanding  the 
other)  and  for  those  interested  in  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
The  reader  should  be  cautious,  however,  in  accepting 
Johannsen's  belief  that  Douglas  was  "a  representative 
man,"  "a  man  of  his  times,"  and  a  man  who  '  had  a  feel 
for  the  nation  that  few  others  could  boast.  Douglas 
represented  some  Americans.  But  no  man  of  such  nebu- 
lous religious  convictions  and  such  oblivious  resistance  to 
social  reform  despite  a  personal  background  of  life  in  a 
part  of  the  country  burned  over  by  repeated  religious 
revivals  and  crusades  for  moral  reform  represented  all 
of  America  before  the  Civil  War. 
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An  Incident  in  tho  Lifo  of  Douglas. 

Tlio.se  of  our  reiuiora  who  mHy  imagine 
lliiit  llio  bigotry  iiml  inloleranoo  which 
cliHi-.u-.loriziul  (ho  Keiiuhlicmi  juu  ty  during 
Ihe  w:ir  wus  lueroly  iin  oulprowlli  of  moil- 
orn  times,  siro  very  luurh  luisliikon.  Tho 
fiKfls  of  lucii  ■  ho  direct  tliH  rnrUinea  oT 
Rudic  ilisiu  have  evuv  heon  tlio  same. — 
lliUrod  ol'  opinion.s  except  Iheir  own, 
intt-iuiii^rulo  oiijiositioii  lowardi  of  dif- 
iLM-iiii;  fiiilh,  urid  rt  to  cnnh  down  by 
[jHs.sioij,  ridicule  and  social  influence  what 
they  cjuh:l  iiol  defeat  by  iiryuuiont,  linve 
from  the  first  hucii  their  didtinguiihing 
peculiarities.  As  :i  proof  of  what  vm  as- 
aevt,  we  copy  the  following  incident  in  the 
life  of  Stephen  A.  Djuglhs,  which  occur- 
red imaiodiatcly  after  the  pass.-ige  of  ihe 
ICaiisas-Nebraska  bill.  It  is  copiud  from 
.1  work  written  by  .1.  iladison  Cutts,  Esq., 
ilr.  Douglas'  father-indaw,  and  is  given 
in  the  laltor  gentleman's  language.  The  j 
scene  of  the  occurrence  was  io  Chicago,  | 
at  that  time  ilr.  Douglas'  home; 

"  When  t  returned  to  Uhicaiio,  1  was 
uiet  at  Liutfalo  by  a  friond,  who  brought 
letters  from  other  friends  at  Chicago,  pro- 
testini:  against  my  return,   and  warning 
m<'.  that  1  would  be  inevitH.bly  killed  if  I 
did.    J  insistetl  upon  t'oing,  and  did  so. — 
I  arrived  there  in   tho  morning,  went  to 
my  hotel,  and  afic-r  a  few  days,  three  or 
four,  issued  a  notice  of  a  speech  to  be 
made  by  tue  in  front  of  North  Market 
Hall.    AH  the  nen-spapers  in  the  city  de- 
nounced me,  and  published  daily  articles 
encouraging  personal  violence,  reminding 
the  ppople  that  in  \i>')0,  on  the  [i.Tssiigo  of 
the  Compromise  Measure^,  I  had  return- 
ed and  succeeded  in  quelling  an  outbreak 
aiiamst   those  lue.ir.ures,  and    tlint  this 
thing  could  not  bo  i.l.)ne  .a  tocond  lime. — 
Know  Nothingi-m  had.  pending  the  No- 
braska  bill,  been  organized  in  the  Unite  1 
.Siale.-i  for  tho  first  time,  and  in  Chicago 
the  anti-Nebraska  men  ha(i  organized  in- 
to Knoiv  Nothing   lodges,  and  probably  j 
includ.'cl  wiihiu  thr.'ii'  lodges  nino-lfiitha  ] 
of  all  the  men  in  the  city      It  wa^  ascer-  1 
tained  that,  ihey  secretly  determined  and  ; 
liound  themselves  by  tiieii'  oaths  not  to  ' 
ullow  mo  to  apeak  ;  anil  it  is  known   lhat  | 
one  ol  these  thirty  or  forty  lodges  order-  | 
ed  by  telegraph,  and  received  by  o.xpress 
from' New  Vorlc,  the  night  beloro  1  was 
to  Kjifak,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  Colt's 
revolvor.s. 

'•  AVhen  the  day  arrived,  the  flags  were 
hung  at  half  mnsi  on  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor,  and  for  .'i;'veral  hourt.  before  the 
time  appointed  all  the  churcli  bells  in  tho 
city  were  tolled,  at  which  signal  the  mob 
assembled  in  a  foi  co  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand. 1  had  forty  or  fifty  men  'vho  pre- 
teniied  to  be  with  me  privately,  but  not 
half  a  <lczen  were  to  openly— ihey  were 
all  afraid.  At  the  appointed  hour  I  re- 
paired to  the  meeting  and  went  upon  tho 
stand,  End  was  greeted  by  lhat  unearthly 
yell  taught  and  practiced  in  the  Know 
Nolhiuj;  lodges — a  howl  no  man  can  imi- 


late.  1  stood  and  looked  ut  tlie  mob  un- 
til tbe  howling  censed.  When  they  ceaacd 
I  commenced  by  saying,  that  'I  appear  be- 
'  fore  you  to  night  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating the  Kansa'i-Nebrai'ktt  Act.'  Bo- 
fore  the  sentence  was  ended  th-^  howl  be- 
gan again.  When  it  ceased  I  would  begin, 
and  as  .soon  as  I  commi^nced  it  v^as  re- 
newed. .-Vt  times  I  .appealed  to  their 
pride,  as  the  champion  of  free  speech,  lor 
a  he:iring  ;  t  he  howl  was  renewed;  at  othc  r 
times  I  would  denounce  Ihem  a-i  a  set  of  | 
cowiirdd,  who  came  armed  niih  bowic- 
kiiives  and  jiislola  to  put  down  one  man 
unarmed— afraid  to  hear  the  truth  spo- 
ken, lest  there  might  be  somt.  liouerttruen 
amonu  them  who  would  be  convinced. 

"  At  one  lime  I  got  a  hearing  for  ten  or 
hfleen  minutes,  and  was  evidently  mak- 
ing an  impression  upan  the  crowd,  when 
there  marched  in  from  the  outside  a  body 
of  three  or  four  hundred  men  with  red 
shirts,  dressed  as  sailors,  and  thoroughly 
armed,  who  moved  through  the  crowd  im- 
'cdiately  in  front,  and  peremptorily  or- 
..ered  me  to  leave.    I  stood  and  looked 
I  at  ttiem  until  they  ceased  yelling,  and 
■  then  denoucced  them,  and  put  them  at 

i  defiance,  and  darad  tliem  I)  shoot  an  un- 
i  armed  mau.  The  pi.-itols  began  to  lire  idl 
j  around  the  outside  of  the  crowd,  cvidoiit- 
I  ly  into  tho  air;  eggs  and  stoue-i  were 
thrown  at  the  stand,  several  jjf  iheni  hit- 
I  ting  men  who  were  near  me,  and  forseve- 
;  ral  hours  this  wild  confusion  and  furycon- 
;  linued.    The  wonder  is,  that  amid  that 

■  vast  excited  crowd  no  one  was  so  far  exci-  i 

■  ted  or  maddened  as  to  tire  a  ball  at  mo.— 
:  The  stand  w.is  crowded  with  my  enemies,- 
I  reporters  and  newspaper  men,  and  this 
I  was  undoubtedly  my  best  protection.  I 
•  stood  upon  the  front  of  the  sUnd,  in  tho 

■  midst  of  that  confusion,  from  K  o'clock  in 
the  evening  until  a  quarter  past  twelve  at 

■  night,  when  1  suddenly  drew  ray  watch 
from  my  pocket,  looked  at  it  in  front  of 

:  the  crowd,  and  in  a  distant  lone  of  voice 
.  e.iid,  at  an  interval  of  silence:  'It.  i.s  now  , 
.Sunday  morning — I'll  go  to  church  and 
you  may  go  to  hell  1'  and  I  retired  amid  ' 
the  uproar,  sjot  into  my  carriagij  and  rode 
to  my  hotel.  The  crowd  followed  the 
carnage,  and  came  near  throwing  it  off 

■  Ihe  bridge  into  the  river  as  wo  crossed. — 

■  They  had  seized  it  for  that  purpose,  and 
lifted  it,  but  the  driver  whipped  his  horses 
violently,  and  dashed  through  and  over 
them,  and  went  to  the  Tremont  House, 

'  where  I  retired  to  my  room.  The  mob. 
at  least  5,000,  followed  and  commenced 
their  howls  in  L-ike  utreet.  fronting  my 
room.  The  landlord  beggeiJ  mr  to  leave 
tho  house,  fearing  they  would  burn  it  up, 
whcriiUjion  I  raised  my  window,  walked 
out  on  the  balcony,  look  a  good  look  at 
them,  and  told  them  that  tho  day  would 
come  when  they  svould  hear  me,  and  then 
bade  Ihem  good  night." 


ACKLEY,  DR.  H0HAC2 


Ex- Akron  Doctor  Saved 
Douglas'  Debating  Voice 

Without  Operation  Lincoln  Might  Never  Have  Had 
Famed  Opponent  To  Aid  Fame 

(Court e?i.v  of  Walter  Morrow,  Editor  of  the  Columbus  Citizen) 

for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost;  for  want  of  a  shoe 
the  hnrso  was  lost;  and  for  want  of  a  horee  the  rider  was  lost. 

— Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  1757 

IF  THERE  HAD  NOT  BEEN  a  Dr.  Horace  Aekley  in  Cleve- 
land in  1S55  Stephen  A.  Douglas  probably  would  have  lost  his 
voice  or  died.  If  Douglas  had  lost  his  voice  there  would  have  been 
no  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  1858.  If  there  had  been  no  debates 
Abraham  Lincoln  quite  probably  would  have  remained  an  obscure 
country  politician  in  1860. 

Without  Lincoln  the  country  might  have  been  divided  be- 
raii.se  some  of  the  strongest  Abolitionists  wanted  to  let  "our  erring 
sisters  go  in  peace."  But  the  nail  that  saved  the  shoe  and  the 
horse  and  the  rider  was  ready  when  needed.  Ohio  forged  it.  A 
tough,  pioneer,  whisky-loving  surgeon  named  Ackley,  who  fought 
off  mobs  wberi  he  wanted  to  operate  on  human  beings,  was  the  nail. 

Born  in  Genesee  county,  New  York,  in  1815,  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Akron  in  1835.  Soon  he  moved  to  Toledo, 
then  1o  Willoughby.  where  he  taught  in  the  Willoughby  Medical 
-school,  and  then  to  Cleveland,  where  he  held  the  chair  of  surgery 
in  the  Cleveland  Medical  coUegi'. 

A-ii  ambide.xleroua,  six-footer 
who  feared  nothing,  brusque  ui 
manner  yet  gentle  with  the  sick, 
he  soon  won  a  national  reputation 
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by  hi.s  daring-  and  skill.  This  repu-  i 
tation  brought  a  despairing:  "Little  ' 
Giant"  to  his  office  in  185,'5,  weary 
from  20  years  of  battle,  beyond 
the  skill  of  the  practitioners  Chi- 
cago offered  at  that  time. 
DOCTOR  DID  JS'OT  FAIL 

Ackley  did  not  fail  him.  He 
performed  what  was  for  that  day 
a  daring  and  original  throat  oper- 
ation. In  a  few  weeks  tlie  "Little 
Giant"  left  for  Washington,  well  ! 
on  the  road  to  recovery  but  still 
with  a  voice  unequal  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it  in  the  United 
States  senate. 


Douglas,  uho  like  Dr,  Ackley 
was  not  e.xactl.v  a  temperance 
man,  had  been  under  the  care  of 
Illinois  phy.slclans  for  .some  time. 
He  hud  suffered  a  near  break- 
down as  the  result  of  his  vigor- 
ous   cani|)aign    against  "Know 
Nothing.s"  and  .\bolitionlsts  who 
were  after  him  because  of  his 
vote  in   favor  of  repealing  the 
Missouri  compromi.se  of  1820. 
Lincoln,  whose  political  percep- 
tion wa.s  better  than  that  of  Doug- 
iHH,  although  Dougla.s  was  a  na- 
tional leader,  knew  that  the  "Lit- 
tle Giant"   was   in    trouble.  He 
■vantcd  his  seat  in  the  senate  and 
began     te.sting    iirguments  that 
■ft'ould  win  it. 

By  18,58  Lincoln  felt  the  time  i 
was  ripe.  He  e.xpwied  the  win.  I 
Douglas  had  the,  "Know  Noth-  I 


ings,"  the  prohibitionists  and  the 
.'VboUtionlsts  against  him.  More- 
over, James  Buchanan,  who  had 
,   broken  with  him  on  the  Kansas 
;  ques-tion,  was  tlirowing  all  the 
!  weight  of  the  national  adminis- 
'  1  ration    against    him.  Lincoln 
challenged   Douglas    to  debate 
him  and  the  party  was  on. 
Lincoln  lost  to  Douglas  but  the 
debates  made  him  president.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  American  politi- 
cian  ever   put   forth   a  stronger 
effort  to  win  than  Douglas  did  in 
the  campaign  of  1S5S.    He  never 
was  better  and  when  he  was  good 
no  one  could  beat  him.    But  in  the 
course  of  the  debates,  Lincoln,  who 
had  been  accused  of  dodging,  took 
a  stand. 

He  said,  "No  nation  can  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free."  Many 
historians  believe  that  the  state- 
ment lost  him  the  seat  in  the  sen- 
jate  that  he  wanted. 
I  At  any  rate  Douglas  went  back 
■  to  the  senate  and  Lincoln  took 
mis  place  among  the  leaders  of 
the  new  Republican  party. 

There   are  no  medical  records 
of   the  operations  performed  bj 
Dr,  Ackley.  But  Douglas  left  one 
His  friends,  who  knew  about  tb 
incident,  also  left  reference.^  to  i 
So  the  facts  about  the  operatic 
that  saved  the  voice  of  Dougia 
so   that   the   Lincoln-Douglas  de 
bates  became  possible  are  known 
in  a  general  wav, 
COULD  ONLY  HOW 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  27,  1855, 
Douglas  was  scheduled  to  speak  at 
Paris,  111.  He  was  so  hoarse  and 
ill  that  he  only  could  bow  to  the 
crowd.  He  was  taken  to  the  home 
of  Dr.  Ezra  Reed  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  He  had  parozysms  of  cough- 
ing and  was  speechless  for  hours 
at  a  time. 

George  Fort  Milton,  in  his  'The 
Eve  of  Conquest,"  says  that  "hia 
life  was  despaired  of."  Then  the 
decision  was  made  to  take  him  to 
Dr.  Ackley  in  Cleveland,  where  he 
remained  for  a  month. 

Ackley  was  the  kind   of  man 
who  blazed  his  own  trails.  His 
education  was  meager  by  modern 
standards  but  he  was  a  scientist 
in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word 
and  added  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  by  daring  and  .skill. 
Cleveland  mobs  often  threat- 
ened him.    On  one  occasion  a 
crowd    in    Willoughby,  angered 
by  news  that  he  was  operating 
on  human  beings,  went  to  the 
medical  .school.  He  calmly  rolled 
out  a  small  cannon  and  threat- 
ened to  sweep  the  crowd  with 
it  unless  it  dispersed.    It  did. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  Lincoln 
become   president.     Returning  to 
Cleveland  from  Detroit  by  steamer 
in  April.  1858,  he  suddenly  became 
ill  and  died. 


THE    CHICAGO  KECOIID- 


OLD  HOME  OF  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS,  THE  "LITTLE 
GIANT,"  WHICH  IS  TO  BE  TORN  DOWN. 


THE  ancient  frame  structure  at  34  East  ThIrty-flftU  stxeet.  known  as  the  DouRlfli  homestead, 
ulilcli  Is  about  to  be  torn  down  to  luuko  way  tor  a  modeni  flat  building,  was  erected  for  .Stephen 
A.  Douclus,  the  "Little  Giant."  In  Ibe  early  'SOs.  Years  before  that  time  the  famous  orator  and 
polltlciil  antagonist  of  Abraham  Llnooln  had  bouKht  land  along  the  lake  shore,  where  he  Intended  to 
build  11  home.  Some  of  this  land  was  bought  from  his  widow  by  the  state  In  order  to  provide  a 
site  for  the  Douglas  mouumont.  Other  parts  of  the  property  were  subdivided.  He  called  his 
pioi>erty  "Oakenwald"  and  selected  a  pretty  spot,  surrounded  by  line  trees,  for  the  site  of  his 
home.  The  structure  is  one  and  one-half  stories  hl(,'h  and  consists  of  twelve  rooms,  with  the  kitchen 
and  dlnlug-ixiom  In  the  basement.  It  was  lu  this  home  that  Mr.  Douglas  formulated  his  plan  for  the 
famous  debates  with  Lincoln.  Seebcrger  &  Richards,  real  estate  agents  for  the  property,  which 
now  Ijelongs  to  tlie  Uerrlck  Stevens  estate,  declare  the  house  Is  too  old  to  be  of  any  use. 


TEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS,  patriot  and 
statesman,  began  his  meteoric  career 
when  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in 
Jacksonville  in  1834*  The  same  year  he  was 
appointed  States  Attorney.  In  1836  Jackson- 
ville sent  him  to  the  Legislature.  He  became 
Register  of  the  Land  Office,  Springfield,  in 
1837,  Secretary  of  State  and  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  1841.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Quincy  dis- 
trict in  1843  and  in  1847  was  elected  United 
States  Senator.  He  served  as  such  until  his 
death.  In  1838  he  was  defeated  for  Congress 
in  a  large  district  by  a  mere  handful  of  votes. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
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tion  for  the  Presidency  in  1852  and  1856,  and 
in  1860  was  nominated  by  the  northern  wing 
of  his  party  and  was  defeated  by  Lincoln. 

Douglas,  with  a  genius  for  statesmanship,  is  a 
majestic  figure  in  American  history.  In  the 
Senate  of  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Clay  he  met 
the  greatest  on  equal  terms.  His  devotion  was 
to  the  Constitution;  his  passion  was  the  Union; 
he  fought  throughout  his  life  for  the  Constitu* 
tion;  and,  when  Fort  Sumpter  was  fired  upon, 
he  moved  in  all  the  panoply  of  his  genius  to 
the  side  of  Lincoln  to  sustain  him  in  the  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Rivalries 
of  years  dropped  away  and  the  two  men  plan* 
ned  together  for  the  defense  of  the  Republic. 
Douglas  rallied  the  friends  of  the  Republic 
everywhere  and  then  worn  and  sick,  he 
passed  away. 

The  old  Court  House,  Jacksonville. 

In  it  Douglas,  Edward  D.  Baker,  James  A.  McDougall  and  Richard  Yates, 
later  United  States  Senators;  Abraham  Lincoln,  John  J.  Hardin,  John  T.  Stuart 
and  William  L.  May,  congressmen;  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  long-time  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  Josiah  Lamborn,  Attorney  General  of  Illinois;  Murray 
McConnel,  David  A.  Smith,  William  Thomas,  Cyrus  Epler,  and  Isaac  L. 
Morrison,  practiced  law. 

(Historical  Material  prepared  by  Frank  J.  Heinl) 


DOUGLAS:  THE 

By  PHYLLIS  CONNOLLY 

Puffy  white  clouds  floated  lazily  through 
the  hot  June  sky  on  the  day  young  Stephen 
Arnold  Douglas  left  his  home  and  family  m 
New  York  state  to  seek  fame,  and  possible 
fortune,  in  the  West.  The  year  was  1833 ;  al- 
though only  twenty  years  old,  Stephen's  am- 
bitions knew  no  bounds.  As  he  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  gate  and  turned  to  kiss  his 
mother  good-bye,  she  asked  him,  "When  will 
you  come  back  to  see  me?"  Young  Douglas  re- 
plied, "On  my  way  to  Congress." 

But  Stephen  Douglas  did  not  intend  to  stop 
there.  He  had  already  decided  that  some  day 
he  would  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  impatient,  too,  this  young  Douglas. 
To  get  a  start  in  politics,  he  knew,  one  should 
be  a  lawyer.  But  that  took  several  years  in 
New  York  state ;  he  did  not  want  to  wait  that 
long.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  had  heard,  one 
could  be  admitted  to  the  bar  within  a  year. 
So,  breaking  his  ties  with  the  East  (he  had 
been  born  in  Brandon,  Vermont,  and  educated 
in  Canandaigua,  New  York) ,  he  set  out  for  the 
West— the  land,  he  hoped,  of  opportunity. 

On  arriving  in  Cleveland,  however,  he  was 
stricken  with  typhoid  fever  and  spent  the 
next  four  months  in  bed.  After  his  recovery, 
Douglas  decided  to  continue  even  farther  west 
before  settling  down.  His  travels  took  him 
to  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis  before 
he  finally  stopped  at  Jacksonville,  in  Morgan 
County,  Illinois.  Here  he  was  told  that  the 
town  of  Winchester,  ten  miles  distant,  wanted 
a  teacher.  Douglas,  tired  and  poor,  was  happy 
to  take  any  job  that  came  his  way  and  short- 
ly found  himself  master  of  a  school.  In  his 
spare  time  he  read  borrowed  law  books,  and 
in  March,  1834,  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
granted  him  a  license  to  practice  law.  One 
month  later,  he  turned  twenty-one. 

The  young  attorney  soon  discovered  that 
clients  were  few  in  Jacksonville.  He  did  not 
seem  to  mind  much,  however,  for  he  found 
more  agreeable  ways  of  spending  his  time 
than  in  a  stuffy  office  poring  over  dry  and 
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dusty  law  books.  Jacksonville  was  a  fast- 
growing  town,  and  Douglas  liked  to  mingle 
with  "the  boys" — those  recent  arrivals  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  who  had  come  to 
farm  the  Illinois  prairies.  Under  their  influ- 
ence Douglas  quickly  put  away  his  eastern 
clothes  for  a  pair  of  blue  jeans  and  adopted 
the  rough  manners  and  the  democratic  poli- 
tics of  the  frontiersman. 

The  Democratic  party  was  older  but  more 
people  in  central  Illinois  at  this  time  (1835) 
voted  for  the  Whig  party.  The  Democrats 
traced  their  beginnings  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  their  popularity  to  the  colorful  General 
Andrew  Jackson.  "Old  Hickory,"  as  he  was 
nicknamed,  was  a  self-made  man ;  so  were  his 
frontier  followers — and  so  was  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who  shortly  became  the  leader  of  the 
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Democratic  party  in  Illinois.  In  future  years, 
Douprlas  would  become  the  champion  of  those 
who  had  loved  and  voted  for  Jackson — the 
younf»-  people,  the  common  people,  the  fron- 
tiersmen, the  westerners.  Douf^las  was  youn^, 
ambitious,  full  of  confidence,  and  so  was  Illi- 
nois. Little  wonder  that  within  five  years  he 
was  elected  State's  Attorney  for  the  First 
Judicial  Circuit  (1835),  won  a  seat  in  the  state 
legislature  (1835-37),  was  made  Register  of 
the  Federal  Land  Office  at  Springfield  (1837), 
and  received  the  appointment,  in  December, 
1840,  as  Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois.  Three 
months  later,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
Douglas  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court,  the  youngest  man  to  hold  that 
high  office.  The  "Little  Giant,"  as  he  was  now 
affectionately  called,  was  riding  high,  but  not 
high  enough.  Always  in  his  mind  were  Wash- 
ington, Congress,  and  the  presidency. 

Actually  Douglas  had  already  run  once  for 
Congress,  in  1837.  The  Whigs  had  laughed  to 
think  that  the  little  upstart  from  Jacksonville 
would  even  try  to  win,  for  the  district  had  been 
solidly  Whig  for  years.  But  Douglas,  always 
tireless  and  sure  of  himself,  made  campaign 
speeches  in  thirty-four  counties.  When  the 
ballots  were  totaled  on  election  day,  the  Whigs 
received  the  scare  of  their  lives ;  Douglas  had 
lost  by  only  thirty-five  votes !  In  1843  he  again 
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ran  for  Congress,  campaigning  as  energetical- 
ly as  before,  making  forty  speeches  in  as  many 
days.  As  a  result  of  this  strenuous  campaign, 
he  was  sick  for  months  with  a  fever,  but  he 
won  the  election  by  more  than  four  hundred 
votes.  Four  years  later,  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture elected  him  to  the  Senate.* 

What  sort  of  man  had  Illinois  sent  to  Wash- 
ington ?  His  appearance,  to  say  the  least,  was 
striking.  He  was  only  five  feet,  four  inches 
tall,  with  short,  stocky  arms  and  legs  and  a 
head  that  was  a  little  too  large  for  a  man  of 
his  small  size.  He  was  inclined  to  be  stout  and 
was  not  noted  for  his  neatness  of  dress.  But 
he  had  a  magnificent  head  of  long  wavy  hair, 
penetrating  deep  blue  eyes,  and  a  sonorous 
voice  that  thrilled  the  hearts  of  his  listeners. 
His  temper  was  hot,  he  loved  a  good  fight, 
and  in  debate  his  tongue  could  be  cruel.  Men 
could  not  be  neutral  toward  him.  In  his  time, 
no  one  was  more  hated  than  Douglas,  yet  "no 
one,"  commented  his  fellow  senator  from 
Illinois,  Lyman  Trumbull,  "ever  gathered 
around  [him]  more  devoted  followers." 

Ladies  also  seemed  to  find  him  charming. 
Back  in  Springield  he  had  paid  court  to  that 
gay  girl  from  the  bluegrass,  Mary  Todd — the 
future  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln — who  com- 
mented that  Douglas  was  "a  very  little,  little 
giant  by  the  side  of  my  tall  .  .  .  husband."  In 
1847,  Douglas  married  Martha  Denny  Martin 
of  North  Carolina.  They  had  two  sons,  Rob- 
ert and  Stephen,  before  Mrs.  Douglas  died  in 
1853.  Three  years  later  Douglas  wed  the  belle 
of  Washington  society,  the  beautiful  and 
charming  Adele  Cutts. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  primarily  a  man 
of  action  rather  than  a  man  of  thought.  But 
if  he  had  been  asked  to  list  his  political  be- 
liefs, he  probably  would  have  answered  with 
two:  "the  right  of  the  people  to  decide  all 
matters  for  themselves,  and  the  destiny  of 
the  United  States  to  grow  until  it  reaches  the 
Pacific  —  and  perhaps  takes  over  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  Cuba  as  well."  Although  he  gen- 
erally acted  in  line  with  these  principles,  he 
instinctively  tried  to  solve  political  problems 
in  the  way  that  was  both  the  easiest  and  the 
most  likely  to  advance  his  chances  for  the 
presidency. 

From  1843  until  1861,  Douglas  served  in 
Congress.  This  period  was  a  crucial  one  for 
the  United  States.  The  young  republic  was 
expanding  to  the  west.  The  war  with  Mexico 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  in 
the  late  1840's  took  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  all  th-^  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Doug- 
las, delighted  with  the  course  of  events,  saw 
the  need  for  binding  the  different  sections  of 

♦Until  1913,  senators  were  chosen  by  state  legisla- 
tures, rather  than  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
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the  continent  together  to  give  them  the  feel- 
ing that  they  were  all  part  of  one  country.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  worked  for  a  national 
transportation  system,  one  that  would  link 
the  western  United  States  with  the  East,  the 
North  with  the  South.  Illinois,  for  instance, 
had  long  been  interested  in  building  a  railroad 
that  would  connect  Galena  and  Chicago  with 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  But  funds  were 
scarce.  In  1850,  however,  Douglas  got  Con- 
gress to  grant  public  lands  (that  is,  land  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  states  that  was  owned 
by  the  federal  government)  to  Illinois,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama  to  be  used  for  build- 
ing a  railroad  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  Illinois,  the  state  legisla- 
ture voted  to  turn  over  its  share  of  the  public 
land  grant — 2,595,053  acres — to  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company,  which  then  sold 
the  land  and  used  the  money  to  build  the  rail- 
road. On  its  completion  in  1857,  the  Illinois 
Central  was  the  longest  railroad  in  the  world, 
and  Douglas  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
bringing  it  into  being. 

But  in  the  1850's  America  was  confronted 
by  a  far  more  important  issue  than  span- 
ning the  continent  with  ribbons  of  steel.  The 
ugly  problem  of  slavery  threatened  to  divide 
the  nation  and  set  brother  against  brother  in 
a  bloody  civil  war. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  had  no 
power  to  control  slavery  in  those  states  where 
it  already  existed,  but  most  people  believed 
that  Congress  did  have  the  right  to  regulate 
slavery  in  the  territories,  since  they  belonged 


to  the  whole  United  States.  As  settlers  poured 
into  the  West,  new  territories  were  organized 
and  quickly  requested  admission  to  the  Union 
as  states.  The  struggle,  then,  between  the 
slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  forces  in  Con- 
gress centered  around  the  territories. 

Douglas'  own  attitude  was  to  let  slavery 
alone  as  much  as  possible.  He  believed  that 
slavery  was  not  a  moral  question  (that  is,  not 
a  question  of  right  or  wrong) ,  and  he  felt  that 
people  should  be  allowed  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  have 
slavery  in  their  territory  or  state.  He  himself, 
he  said,  did  not  care  if  slavery  was  "voted  up 
or  voted  down."  What  he  did  care  about  was 
westward  expansion.  The  West,  he  once  de- 
clared, "is  the  hope  of  this  nation."  His  great 
dream  was  of  a  railroad  that  would  stretch 
to  the  Pacific,  binding  the  nation  together. 
And  he  knew  that  the  voters  back  home  in 
Illinois  would  like  to  see  such  a  railroad  fol- 
low a  northern  route.  But  first  the  country 
through  which  the  railroad  would  pass  had 
to  be  organized  as  a  territory.  Douglas,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  the  ter- 
ritories, was  subjected  to  great  pressures 
from  both  North  and  South.  Finally,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1854,  he  presented  his  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  to  Congress. 

The  bill  called  for  the  organization  of  two 
territories,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  de- 
clared that  the  people  of  the  territories  were 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
would  have  slavery.  This  procedure  Douglas 
called  "popular  sovereignty."  It  was,  he  de- 
clared, the  only  democratic  way  to  decide  the 
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question.  But  other  northerners,  who  wished 
to  confine  slavery  to  the  states  where  it  al- 
ready existed,  maintained  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  had  been  betrayed.  Men  who  believed 
that  the  territories  must  remain  free  soil  be- 
gan to  unite.  In  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  a  j»-roup  of 
them  formed  a  new  political  org'anization 
which  they  called  the  Republican  party.  And 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  a  successful  lawyer 
was  "aroused  ...  as  he  had  never  been  be- 
fore"; Abraham  Lincoln  decided  to  re-enter 
politics. 

Throughout  the  next  four  years,  slavery 
became  a  greater  problem  than  ever.  Scat- 
tered outbreaks  of  violence  in  Kansas  between 
settlers  who  wanted  slavery  and  those  who 
did  not  showed  the  intense  feelings  of  men 
divided  by  the  slavery  issue. 

During  these  years,  Douglas  continued  to 
defend  his  popular  sovereignty  idea.  Despite 
his  prestige  in  the  Senate  and  his  influence 
in  the  Democratic  party,  he  still  had  not 
achieved  his  greatest  ambition — the  presi- 
dency. In  1852  his  friends  had  tried  to  win 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  him,  but  many 
older  men  in  the  party  felt  that  since  the 
senator  was  only  thirty-nine  years  old,  he 
could  afford  to  wait.  In  1856,  he  again  hoped 
to  be  his  party's  choice  but  lost  out  to  James 
Buchanan.  Two  years  later,  Douglas  was  up 
for  re-election  to  the  Senate.  Everyone  ex- 
pected him  to  win  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination  in  1860,  but  first  he  had  to  win  the 
senatorial  contest  in  1858.  And  he  knew  he 
had  a  real  struggle  on  his  hands.  His  opponent 
was  the  leader  of  the  new  Republican  party 
in  Illinois — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Throughout  the  steaming  summer  and 
ERROR:  LINE  2,  dreary  autumn  of  1853,  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
last' PAR ASHAPH,  campaigned  all  over  Illinois.  Douglas  was  at 
m^t  DATE  1858  height  of  his  powers,  thundering  forth  ac- 
'  "  "  cusations  that  Lincoln  and  the  Republicans 
were  trying  to  divide  the  country.  But  Doug- 
las, as  Lincoln  so  well  knew,  was  caught  in  a 
trap:  In  1857,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  had  declared  that  neither  Congress  nor 
the  people  could  make  laws  concerning  slavery 
in  the  territories.  In  other  words,  the  Court 
held  that  slavery  could  neither  be  established 
nor  prohibited,  thus,  in  effect,  opening  all 
the  territories  to  slavery.  How,  therefore, 
asked  Lincoln,  could  Douglas  still  support  the 
idea  of  popular  sovereignty  when  it  was 
against  the  Court's  decision  ?  The  Little  Giant 
squirmed,  but  he  had  to  answer:  Despite  the 
Supreme  Court,  Douglas  replied,  people  could 
pass  laws  whose  effect  would  be  to  keep  slav- 
ery out  of  their  territory,  even  though  they 
did  not  specifically  bar  slavery  itself.  The  free- 
soil  men  of  Illinois  were  pleased,  but  not  the 
Southern  Democrats,  who  had  hailed  the  Su- 


preme Court  for  opening  all  territories  to  slav- 
ery. Without  support  from  the  South,  Doug- 
las could  never  become  President. 

In  the  1858  election,  Lincoln's  supporters  re- 
ceived more  votes  (125,430)  than  those  of 
Douglas  (121,609).  More  Democrats,  however, 
were  elected  to  the  legislature  and  Douglas, 
consequently,  was  returned  to  the  Senate.  But 
in  1860,  when  the  Democrats  nominated  Doug- 
las to  run  for  President,  the  South,  remember- 
ing his  reply  to  Lincoln,  left  the  party  and 
nominated  its  own  candidate,  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge. In  the  election  that  followed,  Breckin- 
ridge and  Douglas  together  had  more  popular 
votes  but  victory  went  to  the  Republican  can- 
didate, Abraham  Lincoln. 

Too  late,  Douglas  could  see  that  his  policy 
of  trying  to  please  both  North  and  South  had 
lost  him  his  deepest  desire.  He  had  been  blind 
to  the  importance  of  the  slavery  question  to 
the  nation.  But  with  crystal-clear  vision  he 
now  faced  the  new  threat  roaring  out  of  the 
South.  Lincoln,  the  opponent  of  slavery  ex- 
pansion, had  been  elected  President ;  very  well, 
then,  the  South  would  leave  the  Union  and  set 
up  its  own  government.  In  this  hour  of  crisis 
Douglas  responded  magnificently.  He  toured 
the  old  Northwest,  his  rich  voice  rallying  the 
confused  and  wavering  people  to  loyal  support 
of  their  new  President.  But  in  a  few  weeks, 
Douglas  was  heard  no  more.  On  June  3,  1861, 
Illinois'  Little  Giant  lay  dying.  In  the  midst  of 
his  own  suffering,  he  was  still  mindful  of  the 
terrible  ordeal  through  which  his  beloved 
country  must  pass.  His  last  message  was,  "Tell 
my  children  to  love  and  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a  vain,  cocksure 
little  man  who  dreamed  big  dreams  and  was 
not  always  too  careful  about  how  he  tried  to 
make  them  come  true.  He  lived,  perhaps,  at 
the  wrong  time,  for  he  was  doomed  through- 
out most  of  his  life  to  remain  unaware  that 
the  black  blot  of  slavery  was  destined  to  wreck 
his  career  and  almost  to  destroy  his  country. 
But  though  wisdom  was  late,  it  did  finally 
come.  In  his  bitterest  hour  of  defeat,  when  his 
dreams  were  broken  beyond  repair  and  his 
health  was  almost  destroyed,  Douglas,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  threw  himself  into 
the  great  struggle  confronting  him  and  his 
nation — saving  the  Union.  True,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  physically  was  a  little  man,  but  in 
service  to  his  country,  few  men  were  bigger. 

This  is  number  5  in  a  series  of  pamphlets 
published  by  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Li- 
brary for  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  without  charge  by 
writing  to  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
Centennial  Building,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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Death  of  Wife 

Trip  into  Russia  and  the  Near  East 
i^-  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 

1856  Helps   secure  Buchanens  nomination  and  election 
Marries  Adele  Cutts-daughter  of  Senator  J. Madison  Cutta 

1857  Denounces  Lecompton  Constitution  — (breaks  with  anti-slavery  fac- 
tion of  party. 

Lincoln—Douglas  debates 

1859  Reelected  to  Senate  against  Lincoln 

1860  Democratic  nominee  for  President  ■,Republican-Lineoln;  Const  i  tut  ional 
Union— John  Bell 
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Stephen  A,  Douglas 


Linaaga — Sootcli  father  Boston  1650 

moth«r  Rhoda  Island 

Born  April  23,  1813-.-father  died  1813 
1813-33    Left  to  M(btfeer 

OOrdinary  education,  till  later  years. 
Apprentice  to  Cabinet  maker 

early  life 

Revolutionary  spirit  in  early  life 

1827    Mother-  mar rie*  G  ranger — mov@d  to  Ontario  N.  Y. 
1833    left  hone-started  west 

Afflicted  \Tith  Typhoid  until  Oct.  1833 
arrived  at  Jacksonville 

1853-42 

was  destitute 

moved  to  Winchester 

School  teacher — subscription  school 

^ead  law  books  of  a  friend 

public 

life  1834    Admitted  to  bar  in  Jacksonville 

Popularity  started 
advocated  nominating  conventions 

1836  State  legislature 
1835    Public  prosecutor 

1837  nominated  for  congress 

chairman  of  state  democratic  party 
1840    Presidential  campaign— Tyler 
Sect,  of  State 
Lobbying  for  reorganization  of  State  Supreme  Court 

1842  Democratic  candidate  for  Senator — defeated 

1843  Nominated  for  congress 


1843-1861 

vfon  election— defended  Jackson  in  House 
Advocated  annexation  of  Texas 
Sponsored  Military  campaign  in  Northwest 
Very  shifty  character 

1847    married  a  Miss  Martia-a  daughter  of  a  Southern 

PaS-ntation  owner 
National  Residence  in  Chicago 

1847    Elected  to  Senate 

life 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Territories 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
Advocated  Mexican  ¥fer 
Compromise  measures  of  1850 

1852  Candidate  for  Presidency 

1853  wife  died— toured  Orient 

1854  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  repealed 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820 

Tore  spirit  of  his  ovm.  party  by  it 
Forced  it  thru 

Did  not  help  prestige  of  Douglas 

1856    Candidate  for  Presidency 

1858    Re-elected  to  Senate 

Any  other  man  but  Lincoln  he  would  have  defeated 
btit  instead  he  ms  deeply  wounded 

1860  Nominated  for  Presidency 

Lost  h  is  last  political  battle  bravely 

Supported  Lincoln  in  ^^ebellion 

"There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war" 

1861  Died  in  Chicago,  June  3 


HE  "LITTLE  GIANT"  OF  ILLINOI 
AS  KNOWN  BY  HIS  SON. 


BY  STTEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 


Stephen  A.  Douglas. 


The  political  history  of  ray  father,  Stephen 
'Arnold  Douglas,  Is,  of  course,  well  known. 
The  history  of  his  private  life,  however,  has 
never  been  thoroughly  written.  Much  of  the 
material  for  it  dies  out  as  those  who  knew 
him  personally  pass  from  the  scene. 

Without  doubt  a  very  great,  if  not  the 
greatest  and  most  potential,  element  in  his 
character,  that  element  which  secured  to  him 
the  absolute  and  unfaltering  devotion  of  his  D 
friends    and  the  admiration  and  regard  oi  ' 
all  wbo  became  acquainted  with  him,  was  the 
warm,  the  genial,  the  affectionate  side  of 
his  nature,  which  the  public  could  never  see 
as  "the  public,"  or  excepting  as  it  is  com-' 
loosed  of  individuals.   Everybody  around  him 
loved  him,  and  this  love  still  lingering  warms 
the  hearts  of  the  few  who  are  alive  today 
who  remember  him,  a  fact  of  which  touch- 
ing and  convincing  evidences  are  presented 
to  me  from  time  to  time 

When  my  father  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress he  weighed  only  105  pounds.  In  the 
distribution  of  seats  he  was  placed  next  to 
a  new  member,  beginning  his  flrst  session, 
David  S.  Reid  of  North  Carolina.  An  in- 
timacy arose  immediately  between  the  two 
men,  who  were  within  a  pound  c£  each  other 
In  weight,  whose  ages  differed  by  cnly  five 
days,  and  who  were  of  exactly  the  same 
height. 

During  that  winter  my  father  met  the  fam- 
ily of  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Reid,  Colonel  Robert 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  then  chairman  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  State  Bank  of 
North  Carolina,  one  of  whose  daughters. 
Miss  Martha  Denny  Martin,  my  father  mar- 
ried the  following  year.  His  visits  to  Caro- 
aioa,  both  before  and  after  his  marriage,  and 


his  rising  reputation,  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  Democratic  leaders  in  that 
ftate.  They  were  leaders  practically  with- 
out an  army,  as  the  Whigs  controlled  the 
Etafe  by  some  ."11,000  majority. 

At  that  time  no  man  was  allowed  to  hold  a 
f.eat  in  eittier  bi-anch  of  the  Legislature  un- 
less he  owned  200  acres  of  land,  and  no  one 
was  permllttd  to  vote  for  Slate  Senator  unless 
he  was  the  owner  of  fifty  acres  of  laud.  In  a 
speech  before  the  state  convention  in 
Raleigh,  my  father  enunciated  the  "radical" 
doctrine  of  manhood  suffrage,  and  succeeded 
in  placing  the  party  in  North  Carolina  on  that 
plattcrm.  The  nomination  fcr  Governor  was 
not  much  sought.  Largely  through  my 
father's  influence,  David  S.  Reid,  my  mother's 
lirst  cousin,  was  nominated  for  Governor., 
running  against  the  then  iucunibtnt  of  that 
cflice,  Governor  Manley, 

Reid  was  ft-arless  and  stood  by  his  guns, 
facing  an  adverse  majority  of  30,000,  and  had 
a  joint  debate  with  his  opponent  in  every  one 
of  the  ninety  counties  of  the  state.  Gov- 
ernor Mauley  was  re-elected  by  about  3,000 
majority.  The  next  year  my  father  again  ap- 
peared before  the  convention.  Mr.  Reid  was 
renominated  and  elected  by  over  20,000  major- 
ity, and  the  Whig  party  never  ran  another 
candidate  in  North  Carolina.  This  has  never 
before  been  published'. 

Party  hatreds  in  the  South  are  exceedingly 
strong,  and,  after  the  war,  the  Carolina 
wing  of  the  national  .Democracy  was  con- 
trolled entirely  by  ex-'\Yhigs,  who  hated  even 
the  name  'of  Demooi'ftt,  and'ditl  not,  for  at 
hast  two  elections  after  the  war,  permit 
themselves  to  be  called  by  that  name.  They 
Were    called    Conservative£;-;:4he  Douglas 

Democrats  of  former  days,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  of  natural  antagonism,  be- 
coming the  leading  of  the  new  Republican 
party  in  the  state. 

DiNKUNt  of  Jefferson  Dnvis. 

In  January,  1853.  my  mother  died,  and  my 
father  weiu  to  Europe,  remaining  away  from 
the  United  States  for  some  eighieon  months. 
It  was  upon  his  return,  at  which  tiice  I  was 
5  years  old,  that  I  really  b-.'can  e  acquainted 
with  him.  From  that  time  until  his  death  I 
was  with  him  as  constantly  as  the  circum- 
stances of  his  position  would  pfrmit. 

I  recall  vividly  one  little  incident  of  those 
days  which  has  influenced  my  opinion  with 
regard  to  Jefferson  Davis  all  my  life,  and 
comes  back  to  m.o  as  if  it  happened  yester- 
day. My  father's  sister  was  keeping  house 
for  him,  in  Washington,  and  we  were  living 
in  an  old-mansion  which  was  built  before  the 
city  reached  that  section,  occupying  an  en- 
tire bloi;i  We  had  an  Irish  servant  who 
geiierally  attended  the  door,  and  who  had 
thereby  become  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  regular  callers.  One  Sunday  afternoon 
my  father  and  I,  who  had  become  great 
chums,  were  playing  horse  in  the  library. 
Father  was  in  a  somewhat  undignified  posi- 


Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  Son 


tion,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  with  the  bridle 
across  his  forehead  I  v/as  the  rider.  While 
he  was  prancing  around  the  room  on  all 
fours,  with  me  on  his  back,  the  door  opened 
suddenly  and  John  announced  Senator  Davis 
of  Mississippi  and  Robert  Toombs  and  Alex- 
ander Stephens  of  Georgia.  This  was  that 
Stephens,  who,  although  a  Union  man  and 
against  secession  to  the  very  last,  became 
Vice  l^residtnt  of  the  Confederacy  under  Mr. 
Davis. 

Both  Toombs  and  Stephens  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  looked  on  appre- 
ciatively and  made  encoursging  remarks. 
But  Mr.  Davis  seemed  to  be  utterly  disgusted 
with  the  idea  that  a  United  States  Senator 
should  condescend  to  play  horse  with  his 
children.  I  was  then  and  there  willing  to 
swear,  although  1  had  never  as  yet  heard  the 
expression,  that  Mr.  Davis  was  "fit  for  trea- 
sons, s-.ratagems,  and  spoils,"  etc.,  and  I  have 
cever  yet  lost  the  opinion  that  1  formed  of 
him  upon  that  occasion. 

That  incititnt  of  my  father's  family  life  is 
a  fair  instance  of  all  of  it.  He  was  a  family 
man,  fond  of  his  home  and  of  his  children. 

lleateu  l>y  ludijiiiant  Woman. 

One  Str.day  afternoon,  some  three  years 
later,  1  went  out  for  a  walk  with  him.  Very 
near  to  our  house  in  Washington  was  the 
edge  of  the  classic  neighborhood  called 
S\van;poodle,  which  w.is  a  settlement  of 
shanties.  It  was  a  place  which  theoilicers  of 
the  law  went  to  only  in  numbers.  They  would 
not  dare  to  venture  there  singly.  Just  on  the 
edge  of  this  settlement  my  father's  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  cries  of  a  woman,  who 
was  evidently  in  pain  or  terror,  or  both. 
Stepping"  in  at  an  open  door,  he  found  a  man 
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